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“the Hagerstown Grain, Seed and Fertilizer Drill,” 


as the most perfect of grain, seed and 
fertilizer sowers. 
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— SSS > for hand and horse-power. THE CHAMPION RYE 

r - ~ — THRESHER, THRESHERS AND CLEANERS, 

SWEEP AND RAILWAY HORSE-POWERS, WHEAT FANS, CORN SHELLERS for 

hand and power, CORN AND COB CRUSHERS, ch gg AND PLOW CASTINGS, HAR- 

ROWS, CULTIVATORS, &c. Fertilizers of all kinds. A superior article of Ground Bone and 

material for manipulating fertilizers. FIELD AND GARDEN SEEDS OF ALL KINDS. 
ALL KINDS OF MACHINERY BUILT AND REPAIRED BY 


GRIPFITH & TURNER, 


4t and 43 N. Paca Street, Baltimore. 
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PATENT PORTABLE STEAM ENGINED, 
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4” <= Mill Supplies Generally. 
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COMPLETE THRESHING OUTFITS FURNISHED. 
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Address of President Wilder. 


At the 16th biennial session of the American 
Pomological Society, held in Baltimore on 12th 
September, (an abstract of whose proceedings 
are given in this No. of the American Furmer,) 
President Wilder’s of the 
history and preceding operations of the society up 
to the time of the present meeting. This paper 
of the venerable Wilder, who has presided over 
the Society from the beginning of its existence, 
is one of the most interesting and satisfactory 


feport was read 


statements that has ever been published of the 
rise and progress of this great branch of industry 
in this country, and entitles it to have a perma- 
nent place in the pages of our old journal, 
whose’ aid to the cause of horticulture, as well 
as agriculture, the venerable president bears 
testimony. 

After his preliminary remarks of congratula- 
tion on their re-assembling, the president pro- 
ceeds to present to the members an account of 
the remarkable growth and influence of the 
association in the following terms : 

GROWTH AND EXTENSION OF THE SOCIETY. 

At the first meeting of the Society, in the year 
1848, there were but twelve States represented by 
delegates, while at our last session in Chicago, in 
1875, there were, as may be seen by the Report 
on Credentials, twenty-eight States, Territories 
and Provinces represented in person, and nine by 
letters of correspondence,—making a grand total 
of thirty-seven. In 1848 the attendance was 
limited by the number of delegates present from 
these twelve States, and the jurisdiction of the 
Society by the area which they represented. 
Now we have on our roll the names of three hun- 
dred and thirty-eight members, and its field cov- 
ers the entire territory from Canada to Texas— 
from Nova Scotia to California. From nearly all 
of these States and districts reports are regularly 
received of the progress and condition of fruit 
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culture therein, with fruits for identification and 
comparison, and with lists of those adapted to 
their several localities. And here let us acknow- 
ledge with gratitude the noble and generous man- 
ner in which the various State Societies and Fruit 
Growers’ Associations have codperated with our 
institution to bring about the grand results which 
we have witnessed. 

With the close of the present session the So- 
ciety will have held sixteen conventions, and 
will have entered on the thirtieth year of its 
existence. 

At the time of the organization of our Society, 
the cultivation of fruits for the market, or for ex- 
yortation, was limited to a few of the older States. 
S Mr. Coxe’s opinion the fine apple-growing 
section was bounded by the Mohawk river in the 
North and the James river in the South. Fruit 
growing in this section was confined principally 
to apples and peaches; but very few of the latter 
found their way to the markets of the North, 
while strawberries and other small fruits were 
scarcely to be seen, except in the locality where 
they were raised. 

But now, almost every steamer from New 
York for Liverpool or London, in the fall and 
winter months, takes apples varying from five 
hundred to three thousand barrels. Shipments 
have been made from other ports, and as late as 
last May there were fifteen hundred barrels sent 
to England from Philadelphia. In December 
last, ninety thousand barrels of American apples 
were landed at Liverpool. Very little difficulty 
is experienced in the winter months, but arrange- 
ments have been made to ship in warm weather 
by vessels with refrigerator compartments. 

As the refrigerating process becomes more and 
more perfect it will aid largely the exportation, 
not only of apples, but of more delicate fruits. 
Pears, peaches and grapes have been sent to 
England in good order, and it is confidently ex- 
pected that American peaches will soon be well 
known in the markets of England. 

But what shall we say of Canada, Iowa, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Kansas, Nebraska, California, 
Oregon and other sections, and other new States 
and Territories, where the cultivation of fruits 
had scarcely commenced when this Society was 
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established! Who that witnessed the exhibitions 
of fruit from the States first mentioned at our 
various sessions in Richmond, Boston, Chicago, 
and at the Centennial in Philadelphia, has not 
been surprised at the progress already made. 


The estimate by the Government for the Cen- | 


tennial, last year, furnished the following statis- 
tics (soon to be published) of the fruit culture of 
our country : 

The number of acres under cultivation, in 
orchards, vines and small fruits, is estimated at 
4,500,000. The number of trees is estimated as 
follows: apples, 112,000,000; pears, 28,260,000; 
peaches, 112,270,000; grapes, 141,260,000; total 
393,790,000. The estimated value of fruit pro- 
ducts is: apples, $50,400,000 ; pears, $14,130,000 ; 
a, $56,135,000; grapes, $2,118,900; straw- 
verries, $5,000,000; other fruits, $10,482,800; 


making a grand total of $138,216,700; or, nearly | 


equal to one-half of the value of our average 
wheat crop. California, to say nothing of figs, 
oranges and almonds, has nearly one-third of the 
whole grape area, sixty thousand acres of vine- 
yards, and forty-three millions of vines, yield- 
ing annually, besides grapes and raisins for the 
market, ten millions of gallons of wines, to which 
may be added the wines of Missouri, Ohio and 
other States—the whole wine product being 
fifteen millions of gallons as the annual crop. 

The following are a few illustrations of the 


immense quantities of fruits which are sent to | 


market in addition to what is consumed at home. 
Of strawberries, there were received in one 
day, in the New York market at the height of 


the season, from all sources, 7,000 erates, averag- 


ing at least a bushel and a half each—more than 
10,000 bushels. 
this country is so enormous that we hardly dare 
state the quantity. The largest crop was in 
1875, and on the peninsula of Delaware and 
Maryland alone was estimated at between 7,000,- 
000 and 8,000,000 baskets. 

From California, according to the statement 
furnished me by Mr. E. J. Hooper, editor of the 
California Horticulturist, there were sent East in 
1876 three hundred and thirty-four car-loads of 
fruit, of four hundred bushels each; an increase 
of more than one hundred per cent. over the 
previous year, one firm having sent seven hun- 
dred tons; and of the strawberry, it is estimated 
that from San Jose and vicinity, some days there 
were sent for home consumption forty tons of 


this fruit, and in a circuit of about five miles | 


there are more than a thousand acres of this fruit 
under cultivation. Dr. Strentzel, our Chairman 
of the Fruit Committee for California, writes, 
that, at short notice, that State can furnish the 
whole continent with an overflowing supply of 
fruit. 

From Virginia, Mr. Leighton, our Vice-Presi- 
dent, writes, that the increase of strawberry cul- 
ture in the vicinity of Norfolk is astonishing, 
completely heading the page of horticultural 
progress, and that it seems wonderful how the 
demand keeps pace so closely with the supply. 
The shipments this year have been over three 
millions of quarts. There were 1,700 pickers in 
the field in one day. One grower had 185 acres. 
To Boston alone there have been shipped this 
year 11,547 crates, of 45 quarts each, or more 
than 16,000 bushels. 
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| the peach exhibit. 


The crop of peaches raised in | 








In Illinois very little fruit was raised, omeopt 
for home use, until 1840, when, accosding to Mr. 
Flagg’s interesting historical address before the 
State Horticultural Society, a new era in fruit 
culture commenced. Now there are 320,000 
acres of orchards in that State. Mr. Parker 
Earle informs me that in a good season there 
have been sent from his station alone (Cobden) 
twenty-five car-loads of fruit daily. Of straw- 
berries, where scarcely any were raised sixteen 


| years ago for exportation, within six or seven 


years the cultivation has increased at Cobden 
and vicinity to over one thousand acres, so that 
five or six car-loads daily are dispatched to the 
various markets. 

From Georgia, Mr. Berckmans, President of 
the State Horticultural Society, writes as follows 
of the late exhibition of his wees 

“Many of our people of intelligence were 
amazed at our progress. The exhibition of 
fruits was grand. I am safe in saying that the 


| display of peaches was never surpassed, if equal- 
| led, in any place in the past. 


I had fifty-six 
varieties of peaches, all ripe and in perfection ; 
others had collections almost equal in number, 


| and several surpassing in size. Many had peaches 


measuring twelve and one-half inches in circum- 
ference. The grape show was almost equal to 
Upwards of fifty varieties 
were exhibited. Some wonderfully fine Concords 
were shown, which weighed one pound to the 
bunch. Pears were fine, but not numerous as to 
varieties.” He had forty varieties in eating con- 
dition, which, together with the balance of his 
collection, made nearly two hundred varieties of 
fruits. 

The increase in the crops of apples, in New 
York, Michigan, and the more Western States, 
is wonderful. 

From New York, it is estimated that in abun- 
dant years, one and a half millions of barrels are 
exported in addition to those consumed at home, 
a single firm at Boston receiving from that State 
from 30,000 to 40,000 barrels of apples per year. 
In the best seasons, Monroe, Niagara and Orleans 
counties produce more than one million barrels 
of apples, and the value in one county is stated 
to bea million of dollars. 

Michigan is a great fruit-producing State, and 
many parts of it fully up to New York. The 
crop of apples in this State is estimated by Vice- 
President Lyon at $2,000,000 in value; peaches 
$1,000,000, and other fruits $1,000,000, or a total 
of $4,000,000. 

TROPICAL FRUITS. 

The reports of Mr. Bishop, Chairman of the 
Fruit Committee for Florida, and of Mr. Red- 
mond, Vice-President for Mississippi, give prom- 
ise of a great increase in the cultivation of trop- 
ical fruit. This, says Mr. Berckmans, has revo- 


| lutionized the State of Florida within the past 


ten years. It has long been known that the cli- 
mate of Florida was well suited to the cultiva- 
tion of the orange, but it is within the last few 
years that it has been practically demonstrated 
that this, as well as many other tropical fruits, 
could be grown with profitable results. Florida 
oranges were, until within a few years, seldom 
seen in our northern cities ; now the bulk of the 
consumption is derived from the flowery State. 
In this, as in many other fruits in other sections 





of the continent, there has been great improve- 
ment, by sélecting the best varieties for propa- 
gation, until the standard of quality of the orange 
in California is based upon that of Florida 
oranges. The lower portions of Mississippi and 
Louisiana produce large quantities of oranges, 
but they are seldom shipped to the northern 
cities—New Orleans consuming all that are pro- 
duced in the surrounding parishes. Bananas are 
being extensively grown in lower Florida, and 
find ready sale at remunerative prices. Limes, 
shaddocks and lemons have received increased 
attention, while pineapples have been found to be 
very successful in the southern portion of Flori- 
da. The date begins to thrive successfully on 
the coast of lower Georgia and will doubtless ere 
long be extensively cultivated. California now 
raises seven millions of oranges annually, and it 
appears probable that this State, with the Gulf 
States, can furnish all the tropical fruits required 
for the consumption of the whole country. 
NEW AND VALUABLE AMERICAN FRUITS. 

The introduction of new American varieties 
from seed, adapted to all sections of our vast 
territory, not only in itself, but as incentives to 
further progress, cannot be overrated. To this, 
more than to any other cause, are we indebted 
for the rapid progress of American Pomology. 
Fruits of foreign origin, although of great value 
in certain sections of our country, have not as a 
rule yielded such favorable results as those 
selected from our new and improved native fruits. 
By this means we have not only introduced new 
varieties, adapted to every section of our coun- 
try, but varieties which have prolonged the sea- 
son of fruits in some sections, either by early or 
late kinds, for one or more months. Especially 
is this to be seen in the peach, grape, and straw- 
berry, so that many of our markets are supplied 
for a much longer period than ever before. 
IMPROVEMENT IN PACKING AND TRANSPORTA- 

TION. 

Much of our progress in pomology and horti- 
eulture is due to the increase of facilities for 
transportation afforded by railroads and steam- 
boats. Especially is this the case in the South- 
ern and Western States, and California. These 
railroad and steamboat facilities have induced 
fruit-growers to increase their products, being 
assured they would arrive in good condition in 
distant markets. But these improvements in 
transportation would have been of but little 
advantage had they not been supplemented by 
careful packing. Steamers and cars are now 
provided with large refrigerators, by which deli- 
cate fruits can be sent long distances, even to 
Europe. The various styles of fruit packages, 
every class of fruit being provided with one 
suited to its character, are wonders of cheapness 
and efficiency. The obstacles with which we 
formerly had to contend have been mostly 
removed, so that fruits can be sent safely to very 
distant markets, where it was impossible to send 
them ten or fifteen years ago. This increased 
supply has increased consumption and caused a 
corresponding decrease in prices. It has made 


fruit almost a necessary portion of our daily | 


meals, thus largely fostering its production. 
The packing of trees has also received more 
attention than formerly. Experience has taught 
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to the character of the voyage and the climate 
through which the trees are to pass. Thus trees 
shipped by our friends, Ellwanger & Barry, to 
Australia, after a voyage of fifteen thousand 
miles and being one hundred and fifty-three days 
on the way, were received in safe condition. 
Only three trees out of one hundred and sixty 
were dead. 

In this connection I desire to impress on the 
packers and shippers of fruit to foreign lands, 
since our best American apples have sold in 
London at much higher prices. than English and 
French apples, the great importance of especial 
vigilance in seeing that no inferior fruit ever 
crosses: the ocean: thus preserving the integrity 
of our fruit-growers and dealers, and the reputa- 
tion of our nation for the superiority of our fruits. 

[The Report proceeds to show the perfection 
attained in the canning and drying fruits, which 
gives the assurance that we need not fear an 
overstocking in the future. We may give this 
part of the Report hereafter. | 

POMOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 

Among the most important agencies which have 
contributed largely to the advancement of the 
pomology of our country, we desire to speak 
especially of its literature. One hundred years 
ago this had not begun to exist in our country. 
Then there was not an agricultural, horticultural, 
or pomological society, not a periodical or paper 
devoted to the cause of terraculture. 

[After giving a brief account of the various 


| reports known from Horticultural Societies, and 


of the contributions to the science by distin- 
guished pomologists, the Address continues :] 

The first strictly pomological work published 
in America was Coxe’s “View of the Cultivation 
of Fruit Trees,” which appeared in 1817. 

Through foreign correspondence and commer- 
cial intercourse, the zeal which had been awak- 
ened in Europe soon extended itself to our shores ; 
trees, scions and pomological books of foreign 
origin, were freely added to our own collections. 
Societies were formed, new nurseries established, 
catalogues published, and a general desire mani- 
fested for new and improved fruits. 

In this new enterprise, Coxe, of New Jersey; 
Hosack, Buel, and David Thomas, of New York; 
Mease, Carr and Landreth, of Pennsylvania; 
Lowell, Manning and Downer, of Massachusetts ; 
Young, of Kentucky; Smith, of Rhode Island ; 
Ives, and Munson, of Connecticut; Corse, of 
Canada; Hildreth, Longworth, and Kirtland, of 
Ohio ; Corse, and Rogers, of Maryland ; Kenicott, 
and Dunlap, of filinois, and others, soon 


| became actively engaged. 


We have spoken of the early publications of 
Horticultural Societies, but there is another 
class of publications to which we are even more 
indebted. In 1819, appeared the forerunner of 
the present host of agricultural papers, The 
American Farmer, which still continues in a 
green old age, and it is a pleasant coincidence 
that we meet in the city where this first journal 
saw the light of day, and whose editor is the 
secretary of the society whose hospitality we are 
now enjoying. 
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Then came the New England Farmer, the 
Genesee Farmer, and the Albany Cultivator, 
through whose columns information began to be 
widely disseminated. Then came the fruit books 
and publications of the elder and younger Prince, 
Thacher, Manning, Kenrick, the Downings, John 
J. Thomas, Hovey, Barry, Brinckle, Warder, 
Hooper, Elliot, Field, Fuller and others. Nor 
should we fail to mention as powerful agents in 
advancing the cause, Hovey’s Magazine of Hor- 
ticulture, the Horticulturist, the Gardeners’ 
Monthly, and the American Journal of Horticul- 
ture. Another class of pomological literature 
deserves prominent recognition, viz.: the host of 
descriptive catalogues of our nurserymen, many 
of which are of the most reliable, instructive and 
interesting character. Ultimately, as a consum- 
mation much to be desired, came the Proceed- 
ings of the American Pomological Society for the 
last twenty-nine years, embracing in consolidated 
form the reports of the various States and dis- 
tricts, the discussions, the catalogues of fruits 
adapted to each section of our country, and other 
information, such as is nowhere else to be found 
in the history of pomological literature. Through 
these publications the reputation of our Ameri- 
can fruits has attracted the attention of foreign- 
ers, 80 that European catalogues now possess 
many bames of American varieties. 
CONCLUSION. 

Standing here as conservators of American 
Pomology, enjoying as we do such peculiar 
privileges for research and discovery, let us use 
every effort to advance our cause by diligent 
experiment and observation, so that as we come 


up from session to session, we may add some- | 


thing to the common stock of information, and 
thus develop for the good of mankind the rich 
treasures which our science has in store for the 
world. Thus let us work on, hand in hand, to 
scatter these blessings broadcast through the 
land. Others may seek for the honors of public 
life or the victories of war, which too often carry 
with them the recollection of wounded hearts and 
painful disappointments. But let us continue to 
work on, feeling assured that our labors will cause 
no regret. As Mrs. Sigourney has beautifully 
versified my former remark— 


“No sting in the bosom of memory we're leaving, 
No stain on the pinion of time.” 


Let us commence the new century in the history 
of our Republic with increased enterprise and 
zeal for the promotion of our cause, and should 
any of us be called from our labors on earth, let 
us feel assured that others will continue the work 
we have begun and carry it forward to still greater 
perfection. Let the successes of the past stimu- 
late us to greater exertions for the future. Let 
us work on, full of hope, regardless of all obstacles, 
“Still achieving, still pursuing,” 
until we shall reach that better land where the 
garden shall have no blight, fruits no decay and 
where no serpent, lurks beneath the bower— 
where harvests are not ripened by the succes- 
sion of seasons—where the joys of fruition shall 
not be measured by the lapse of time. 
| We regret being obliged to omit the tribute 
paid by the venerable president to numerous 
co-operators in the cause of Horticulture, who 


have ceased from their labors and are now at rest. | 
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Grange Meeting and Pic-Nic in 
Baltimore County, Md. 


The public meeting and pic-nic of Baltimore 
County Grange No. 13, on the 18th ultimo, at 
Cockey’s Woods near Ashland, on the Northern 
Central Railway, was one of the largest and 
most successful affairs of the kind ever attempted 
in the county. It is estimated that there were 
from 2,000 to 2,500 persons present. 

The ceremony of the public installation of the 
officers of the county grange attracted much 
interest. A capacious platform had been erected, 
and this was arranged as for a regular session of 
a working grange, with the addition of a num- 
ber of beautiful decorations, appropriate mottoes 
andemblems. The whole platform was festooned 
around with evergreens, and an abundance of 
flower-baskets of drooping vines, fruits, &c. 
Over the seat of the Master was hung a motto 
in neatly-wrought characters of red, blue 
and gold in a white ground, encircled by an 
edging of green: “The Grange—may it be per- 
petual.” Back of the chair of the Overséer 
was suspended a similar design: “Codperation, 
and over the place of the lady 
officers another: “Faith, Hope, Charity—the 
Foundation, the Solace, the Guide of our Order.” 
| In-front of Ceres stood a sheaf of ripened grain 
| and a silver sickle ; before Flora a vase of beauti- 

ful flowers; and before Pomona another artisti- 
cally arranged with luscious-looking and bright- 
colored fruits. 

The installation ceremonies were performed 
by Joseph T. Moore, Esq., W. Master of the 
State Grange of Maryland, assisted by P. A. 
Bowen, Esq., W. Master of Prince George’s 
County Grange, and in a manner at once impos- 

| ing andattractive. The audience, notwithstand- 
ing its extent, was attentive and quiet to a 
remarkable degree. 

The effect upon the numbers assembled of the 
beauty, the appropriateness and the exalted 
morality of the manual, seemed to be excellent, 
and no doubt the result of the meeting will be 
numerous additions to the Order. 

This ceremoney over, the County Grange and 
the assembied visitors adjourned to the stand 
which had been erected for the speakers. This 
structure was ae and appropriately 
decorated with farm products, stalks of corn, 
sheaves of wheat and rye, fruits, vegetables, 
garlands of evergreens, flowers, &c.; the arch- 
way over its centre being surmounted with a 
plow, and bearing the legend: “Agriculture is 
the most noble employment of man ;” over the 
wings were others: “The Profit of the earth is 
for all;” “The King himself is served by the 
field.’ 

Col. B. F. Taylor, Master of the County 
Grange presided and introduced the speakers, 
the first of whom was Hon. Levin L. Waters, 
| Overseer of the Maryland State Grange. 
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Mr. Waters, after some allusion to the beauty 
and fertility of the country in which he found 
himself, and the intelligent appearance ot his 
auditory, proceeded to comment upon the causes 
which gave rise to the grange organization, and 
the objects it sought to accomplish, and its 
advantages, social, moral, political and financial. 

He said when the Grange was inaugurated, 
organization was absolutely necessary. Monop- 
oly and centralization seemed to be the order of 
the day. The capital of the country was rapid- 
ly being absorbed by monopolists, who were 
oppressing every unorganized industry of the 
country. The poor farmer, after a year of hard 
toil, found himself in debt and scarcely able to 
procure the necessaries of life, and without the 
means of advancing and educating his family. 
Every other branch of industry had its trade 
union, and manufreturers were protected by a 

rohibitory tariff from foreign competition. 
lhe farmer felt that he needed protection. 
Corporations were growing rich whilst he was 
growing poor, and their agents and middlemen 
were swarming all over the land like birds of 
prey. The Grange was organized for his pro- 
tection and advancement. Scarcely ten years 
ago was the movement inaugurated in the 
United States, and the little acorn then planted 
has become a majestic oak, whose branches 
extend over nearly every county of every State 
in the land. Since the organization of the 
Grange nearly all the prime necessities of life 
have cheapened from ten to forty per cent. 


Manufacturers are brought face to face with the | 


agriculturist, and the farmers are now able to 
purchase products directly from the purchasers, 
at prices whh were absolutely refused them 
before the organization of theGrange. Fertili- 
zers and farm machinerv have al] been cheapened, 
and to-day the farmer is in a better and more pros- 
perous condition than he was ten years ago. He 
did not pretend to say that this condition of 
things was entirely the work of the Grange. 
Other causes had their effect upon the markets 
of the country. The grange has been an instru- 
mentality in teaching the granger where to buy 
and where and how to sell his products. Not 
only has the granger been advanced by it, but 
farming communities in general have been 
advanced by it, whether the people belonged to 
the order or not. It is therefore the duty of all 
farmers to stand by this system and sustain it 
those outside of the grange as well as those 
inside of it. The Grange is an educator and an 
advancer of the people. It brings together 
people from various parts of the counties who 
have scarcely ever met before; friendships are 
formed, and people begin to know and under- 
stand each other. On the floor of the Grange 
the humblest and poorest farmer in the land is 
welcomed as # brother, and stands a peer to the 
most intelligent and wealthy. The scientific 
man instructs his less accomplished and educated 
brother, whilst, on the other hand, the practical 
farmer, by giving his experience in the practice 
of agricniture, tell the educated man how to 
apply his science. On the floor of the Grange 
we find the introduction of the very best part 
of society—woman. The asperities of debate 
are softened, and there is a refinement there 


| the matter of transportation. 


| war on the corporations of this land. 











‘ 


which you will never find in secret societies 
where her presence is not felt. Any lady in the 
land, howevar fastidious, pure, chaste and 
upright, can walk into the Grange without fear 
of being insulted or of hearing anything that 
will offend her sense of propriety. She stands 
in the Grange an instructor and educator. The 
Grange is not a political organization. Men of 
extreme opinion, ultra Radicals and ultra Demo- 
crats, may meet in the Grange without fear of 
collision. But the Grange, by its doctrines of 
honesty, by its teachings of frugality and econo- 
my, is capable of wielding a powerful influence 
over the politics of the land. 

The Grange should exercise its influence and 
power over the legislation of this country, for 
the protection of agricultural interests from 
monopolies that control them, and especially in 
He would not say 
that it was the province of the Grange to make 
Every 
intelligent granger knows too well how neces- 
sary is the prosperity of these institutions, to 
make war upon them. No intelligent man asks 
that any means of transportation shall render 
service for which they are not paid. He knows 
that the products of the farm, when in excess of 
the wants of the farmer, would be useless upon 
his hands without means of transportation. 
They are willing and anxious that they should 
receive compensation for the labor they perform, 
but they are unwilling that those monopolies 
should levy an unjust taxation upon them. Rail- 
road companies have charged five and one-half 
times as much for transportation of perishable 
articles as for articles not perishable. The secret 
of that is, that articles not perishable may be 
transported by water where there is competition. 
It is reasonable and just that they should carry 
perishable articles at advanced rates, but they do 
not run their trains at five times greater speed, 
nor do they assume five times the risk on one 
than on the other. Until farmers go together as 
one man, #nd knock at the doors of legislation, 
these discriminations will be made against them. 
The recent decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, the speaker said, satisfied him that 
they had power to ask and power to enforce. 
That decision shows that a Grange, united and 
combined, can wield an influence for good that 
will be felt in the land. It is the duty of the 
people to teach these monopolists who are absorb- 
ing the capital of the country that you are a 
power in the land. The Grange has also had an 
effect in teaching that wealth is not to be accu- 
mulated suddenly with clean hands and honest 
hearts. There is an uneasiness all over the land 
because some men have suddenly risen from 
poverty to affluence, from the humblest positions 
in life to the most exalted in the land. This 
uneasiness is felt even in the homes of honest 
patrons, and when men become uneasy they can- 
not be satisfied to plod along in honest toil and 
gain an honest livelihood when neighbors, who 
have no more capacity than themselves, by sud- 
den and unexplained means grow wealthy 
and their families placed far above theirs.— 
The wife and daughters complain that the hus- 
band and father has a want of ambition, that ro | 
do not have the advantages of society to whic 
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their education and birth entitle them. They 
know little of the ways that are dark and the 
tricks that are vain by which these people rose 
to wealth and position. It is the duty of the 
Grange to teach people that honest labor and 
plodding toil is the only sure road to competence 
with clean hands and pure. The Grange teaches 
you to love home with its surroundings, the 
beauty of all things that surround your farm, the 
care of your stock, the cultivation of your fruit 
and the adornments of your home. 


Hon. V.E. Piollet, Master of the Pennsylvania 
State Grange, then delivered an address, from 
which we take the following extracts : 


I know that you are expecting more of me than 
I have the power to give you, for I am no orator, 


but was raised upon a farm and have been the | 


companion of hardlabor. I never rise to address 
an audience of my fellow citizens on the subject 
which I shall invite you to consider without 
wishing that some one more able than I were 
chosen who could in language of livid light arouse 
and awaken the isolated farmer, and impress upon 
him the importance of associated action and 
co-operation. However ancient that isolation, 
break it up once and forever. If there were no 
other reason, the condition of our class in the 
Old World ought to sensibly impress you with 
the importance of united action. Once they 
were like ourselves, proprietors of the homesteads 
in which they raised their offspring, but now 
they are tenants at the will and beck of a landed 
aristocracy who have taken their homesteads, 
their inheritance, and driven them to the condi- 
tion they are now in—of all the men on earth the 
most pitiable and miserable. Shall that be the 
lot of that class on this continent? is the ques- 
tion I ask myself, and it is the question for you 
to consider. What will avert this fearful doom 
to the agricultural class, the people of all others 
who make the annual added wealth of the world, 
and who produce every article of human subsist- 
ence, and the raw material of which is made 
every fabric for human wear? So long as repub- 
lican equality lasts so long will we maintain our 
proprietorship. We wish to break up this isola- 
tion and organize, and place our class upon an 
equality with other avocations. 


You who are outside of our order have seen 
the secret inside of our Grange; you have heard 
the invocation of Heaven, you have witnessed 
the installation of officers, our services in the 
interest of agriculture and our devotion to it—in 
fact you have seen everything but how we get on 
the goat, and that is none of your business. 
[Laughter.] Now, farmers, what are your objec- 
tions to uniting with your fellow-laborers in this 
cause? If there is no such organization in your 
township, appropriate one day in six to meet at 
a stated place to consider and inquire what is the 
reason the interests of agriculture do not stand on 
the same platform with other avocations. For 
my part I cannot see why the farmers do not 
stand together solidly. A gentleman recent] 
said to me, “ Whatif every avocation combine ?” 
Every avocation has combined long since, and 
the farmers are the only men who have not com- 
bined. There is not one avocation that you can 
name to me that has not had its organization 


long years ago. There is no avocation that is 
not more profitable than farming. We read in 
the journals throughout the country ofnothing but 
railroads, banks and manufactories, as though 
they®were alone the industries that characterize 
this country. Laws are made to distinguish 
between agriculture and other avocations, and 
that is the reason we are the poorest paid of all 
the avocations on this continent. The manufac- 
turer has the satisfaction of knowing that he can 





force us to take his product at his price, while he 
|can turn around and tell us he can buy his raw 
|material wherever he pleases. There is not a 
| farmer in Maryland who makes three per cent. 
{upon his capital after paying for the labor he 
‘employs. If there is one such within hearing of 
| my voice I should like him to speak out, and [ 
| would go home with him, stay a week and try to: 
learn how he does it.—Why is this so? Because 
|every other avocation has come together and 
|combined and co-operated to take advantage of 
| the isolated farmer, the man who is contented 
with remaining and operating alone. Unorgan- 

| ized men are never a match for the organized. 
Let us see if the laws of our National Govern- 
ment do not operate equally against you. Take 
any one of our industries—they all have some 
little protection, it is true. Thereis 35 per cent. 
duty on manufactured leather, but there is no 
duty on hides, so manufacturers can go to South 
America and purchase their hides and bring them 
here free of duty, and we have to sell ours in 
competition with those hides. It is American 
industry to tan a hide, but it is not American 
| industry to produce a hide. There isa duty of 
6 cents a pound on wool, but there is a duty of 
| 60 and 80 cents a yard on manufactured cloth. 
| Now it takes as much capital and labor to pro- 
| duce a pound of wool as it does to manufacture 
ja yard of cloth. It is as much American indus- 
| try to do one as the other, and we have the right 
| to ask for laws regulating this protection, and if 
| there is any class protected we should stand pro- 
| tected with them, and then we can talk of this 
| being a government of republican equality. * * 
Five-tenths of the people of this country are 
engaged in agriculture, and what representation. 
have we? A member of Congress sent me & 
Congressional Directory which gives the resi-~ 
dence and avocation of each member. I took 
|my pencil and marked where every man was 
| born and what his profession was. put down 
| L for lawyer, and, heavens, it was L all the time. 
After a long time my patience was rewarded by 
| seeing an F’, which stood for farmer, and also an M 
|for merchant. And of the 369 men wha compose 
| the two Houses of Congress, 269 were lawyers, 
| 26 were merchants, 23 were farmers, and some 13 
| or 14 were manufacturers and bankers, and to my 
|amazement there were men there who said they 
were gentlemen. It had never before occurred 
to me that there had been any gentlemen in Con- 
| gress for the la-t 10 or 12 years. How is it pos- 
| sible to have just laws with this distinction in 
favor of other classes and against our class? In 
| Pennsylvania we were told that we must have a 
new constitution, that there were some holes in 
the old one. We hada convention authorized 
by our legislature to be composed of 133 dele- 
gates, and of those 133 delegates there were 112 
lawyers, 3 doctors, 3 farmers and 15 railroad pre- 
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sidents and bankers. How could this have hap- 
pened but for our isolation ? 

We have one provision in our Grange ritual 
which will save you a great deal of money if you 
will join. We do not go to law. We have a 
Quaker maxim in our organization. No two 
patrons can go to the law until they submit their 
controversy to their brothers and sisters in the 





ton and there was about $45,000,000 worth man- 


ufactured in this country. Every other pound 


| was sold in the old world in competition with the 


Grange. Now, men cannot be restrained by men, | 


but I have never seen an instance where women 
cannot do it. We have had some of the worst 
lawsuits settled in our Grange by women, whose 
whole mission in life is to bless man. You would 
think when you hear the jeer, “ You have women 
in the Grange!” that these fellows never had a 
mother. We have women in the Grange and we 
want them there—Why should women not be 
there? Dves she not share the hardest labor on 
the farm? Is she not the first to rise and last to 
goto rest? We may hie ourselves off and lounge 
around on the counter of the merchant, but the 
wife must stay at home and wash the dishes and 
set the table for the morning meal. We in 
our Grange discuss all the improvements in agri- 
culture and endeavor to find a practical way to 
get out of the slough we are in. Why should 
not the wife hear it and learn how to manage the 
farm herself, and rear her family should she be 
deprived of her natural protector? But if she 
puts the estate in the hands of a lawyer, God 
help her ! 

How do these lawyers get into office? Why, 
they havea Grange they call the Bar Association, 
and a most effectual one itis. It acts like a talis- 
man and has a great charm for farmers. They 
ask the lawyer what they shall do and he tells 
them, “ Send me to Congress and I will make the 
laws of this country ; farmers cannot make laws, 
they were made to raise potatoes.” Throughout 
the history of Pennsylvania the legal fraternity 
have made our laws just about in proportion as 
they made our Constitution. We have scarcely 
a statute in Pennsylvania that is not susceptible 
of two interpretations, and if you and I get into 
trouble with each other and hie ourselves off, 
one to lawyer A. and the other to lawyer B., the 
lawyers will take down the same book and read 
the same statute and show that both are right; 
and our laws are made thus so that their avoca- 
tion is perpetual. I do not know that a farmer 
could make laws, but I want to find out whether 
he can or not. When it is fairly demonstrated 
that he cannot read the Bible and make a law, I 
will take back all I have said. We derive all 
our ideas of law from that book and we are told 
by the highest lawgiver that the law should be 
yea, yea, nay, nay, so plain that the “wayfaring 
man, though a fool, need not err therein.” 

Every class should have representation in pro- 
portion to its numbers, and that is the only way 
to perpetuate the institutions of this country. 
There is nothing in the national government 
made to benefit us. We have a little Bureau of 
Agriculture and it has been presided over by a 
lawyer ever since it was instituted, and we have 
been in the habit of getting lawyers to address 
our agricultural fairs and tell us what they know 
about farming. What has the government done 
for the farmers that produce cotton. Last year 
there was raised about $243,000,000 worth of cot- 


Hindoo labor of India, and we have to buy it 
back manufactured with a protective duty of from 
40 per cent. to 80 percent. That is protecting 
American industry! The Grange has done some 
good in Pennsylvania, and you will find that the 
volcano will burst forth there one of these days. 


| The Grange will educate our young men to stand 


| up and defend the rights of theirclass. Farmers 
| of Maryland, you ought all to organize. Do not 


| be deterred by jeers; do not be deterred by any- 


| thing. 


Meet as regularly as the railroad men 


j and men of other avocations who meet weekly 
| to manage their own affairs, and let other avoca- 


| . 
, quite as secret as ours. 





tions into our Grange when they let us into 
theirs. There are still other secret associations 
The family circle is a 
secret association. There is no one who goes 
in the door without knocking. There is nothing 
secret about the Grange but what ought to be 
secret. We ought to know only that which 
ought to be known by those who have no interest 
in conflict with our purposes. But we have a 
stern work in hand and it is to raise up from our 


| fallen condition and to make us equal with other 


classes, to give us the means by which we can 
provide for our families as well as the merchant 
and banker. 

I wish, my fellow-farmers, to make this remark 
for those of church organizations who think secret 
organizations are not what they ought to be. 
Tell them that ours is not any more secret than 
theirs. When they discipline any of their mem- 
bers they do not ask anybody in but the deacons. 
We have about the same secrecy as the family 
circle and railroad associations. I want you to 
tell them that the farmers of America are in dan- 
ger of being overthrown and of losing their pro- 
prietorship. I do not tell you what you must do, 
but men must be men and work your road to 
equal representation. The law-making bodies of 
this country deny rights which are not common 
to all, so let us perpetuate these advantages won 
by our fathers in the seven years’ struggle for 
liberty which ended at Yorktown. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Piollet’s remarks, Mr. 
Robinson, Lecturer of the Maryland State Grange, 
was introduced and made a very interesting and 
entertaining address. 

Of this, the Towsontown Journal, to whose 
excellent reports we are indebted for the above 
extracts, very truly says: 

“None but a magnetic speaker like Mr. Robin- 
son could have held an audience for such a 
length of time, when the sound of music and 
dancing had begun to electrify another portion 
of the grounds.” 

We regret that we cannot give a synopsis of 
this able and really eloquent effort. 


A feature of the meeting was the exhibition 
of farm and household products, agricultural 
implements and machinery, seeupeel tae stock, 
which were presented on the ground. Commit- 
tees were appointed to examine them and pass 
upon their merits. 
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U. G. Miller & Co., of Ashland, Md., had a 
complete line of plows, cultivators, &c., which 
the committee commended as equal to any in 
use. L. H. Lee & Bro. showed one of their 
New Champion Mowers, the mere motion of 
which attracted the admiration of the committee. 
T. T. Gorsuch showed sixteen of his handsome 





| States of ours (I believe I can say so now) to 


develop that Practical Education that is revolu- 
tionizing the whole world,” and, after reciting 
the achievements of such practical men as Ful- 
ton, Morse and McCormick, and many others, 


| he continued : 


Berkshire pigs; and John Merryman, several of | 


his Herefords; a number of samples of corn, 
potatoes, millet, &c., were shown, as also a hand- 
some collection of jellies, native wines, 
specimens of female handiwork, all of which 
were appropriately noted by the committees. 

a 


The Virginia Agricultural College. 
ADDRESS BY COL. BEVERLY. 


From an account of the commencement exer- 
cises at this institution, in the Richmond State, 
we take the following: 

Wednesday was commencement day proper. 
It began with a formal inspection of the College 
Farm by the Board of Visitors, officially, and by 
many other gentlemen—notably Messrs. Bow- 
man, (chairman of the Executive Committee of 
the State Agricultural Society,) Ott, Tyler, 
Cowan, Mathews, Beverly, and others interested. 
It was reported by the Board's committee, and 
agreed on all hands, that there was the greatest 


possible improvement in everything connected | ’ : 
| most usually worked his way up to it from the 


with the College Farm, and that its condition 
was highly satisfactory. 

That afternoon the college work-shop was 
inspected. Without going into further details, 
we will say that students were found doing 
everything—one, Mr. Joseph R. Haw, of Hano- 
ver, in charge of the whole; one running the 
engine, another the hub-mortiser, another the 
band-saw, another the spoke-lathe, &c., and that 
everything was in the most complete order; 
suffice it to say that the impression on every one 
was in the highest degree favorable, as it was, 
too, about the school of drawing. Visitors were 
constantly calling at the drawing academy during 
the whole commencement to see the drawings 
there exhibited—a great variety, from an exqui- 
site water-color sketch of Holy Well in Devon 
to detailed drawings of bridges, &c. 

The commencement orator was Col. Robert 
Beverly, an extensive and well-known farmer 
of Fauquier. His address is published in full in 
the Southern Planter; but our space will not 
permit us to give it entire. 

After an appropriate introduction, in which 
the speaker said his part as the orator of the 
day was an unaccustomed one, and that he 
would have felt more at home in giving practical 
instructions on the beautitul college farm at the 
plow handles, with the mower and reaper, among 
the herd of fine cattle, or at the anvil or work- 
bench in the machine shops, he opened his 
address on the Importance of a Practical Educa- 
tion. 

Referring to the neglect by the ancients of the 
sciences and practical art, except such as led to no 
valuable results, he said: “It has been left to 
Americans, to Young America, in these United 


Having shown you that this is an utilitarian 
age in which we live, an age of discovery, I claim 
that success in this age can only be attained by 
work ; by a practical application of the talents 
God has given us; I claim that success in life ts 


| to produce something, to make something for the 





| 





benefit and use of man. What boots it, though 
you could translate perfectly at will, Horace, 
Tacitus, Homer, Zenophon? Or what boots it, 
though you could speak with the tongue of 
Cicero or Webster, if you can’t produce thereby 
any thing for the use or sustenance of man ? 
claim that the useful man to society, to the 
world, is he who digs out of the earth something 
to sustain life, in the shape of food or clothing, 
and he who shapes and manufactures it so as to 
make it more available for the use and comfort of 
man, for without him no other profession or 
calling could live; and is it not a scandal to the 
age in which we live,that de is least honored, 
least respected! I ask my friends what is the 
measure of success in this world? Is it not usu- 
ally awarded to him who has accumulated wealth, 
and who judiciously and philanthropically appre- 
priates it to the use and benefit of his fellow-man ? 
Look around you and see if that man has not 


plow-handle, the anvil, or the yardstick. The 
old system of education sought to cram the mind 
with an enormous mass of crude, ill-digested 
thoughts, retained for a very brief period by an act 
of memory, the mind wholly inexperienced in 
the modes of utilizing this material; the best 
educated man frequently emerges from the col- 
lege halls into life utterly helpless; the memory 
gradually loses this knowledge, which was con- 
sidered power—he falls into idle habits, the five 
years of his college life, and oe his _5,000, 
the cost of it, are lost, and the man is lost. 
Why? Because he was not educated bow to 
practically apply his knowledge. Knowledge is 
power only where it confers success. 

The education I advocate takes for its motto, 
Science witn Practice. 

It seeks to endow the young mind with a clear 
insight into science, a complete mastery of prin- 
ciples, and at the same time accurate knowledge 
of and facility and practice in the modes of apply- 
ing these principles successfully to productive 
industry. The great problem in my opinion to 
be solved by modern educators, is how to join 
science with practice in a happy and fruitful 
union. In order to do this, educators must them- 
selves understand and know what are the great 
life problems the practically educated man must 
grapple and solve, as a member of modern society. 

Neither monastic, nor aristocratic, nor secta- 
rian, nor any exclusive institutions, will meet the 
modern demand for practical education. 

The atmosphere of the place, the genus loci, 
must be in full harmony with the spirit of the 
age. The teacher must be in full sympathy with 
the great classes from which his pupils come; he 
must possess a practical knowledge of the pursuits 
for which they are to be fitted ; teacher and pupil 














must work together with a common end in view, 
and it is requisite that each shall have a clear 
conception of that end. 

It is not for the layman to point out the pre- 
cise mode in which the alliance between science 
and practice is to be effected; this is the proper 
task of the learned scientist, the professional 
teacher ; yet the suggestion may be ventured, that 
the learned man of science and the unlearned 
man of practice must take counsel together, if a 
satisfactory and effectual alliance is to be found. 
Let not the man of action contemn the man of 
thought, nor the thinker despise the laborer. 
Are they not co-workers in one great cause? 
Where mutual and hearty accord has been 
reached, then will that cause go forward and 
prosper. 

It was and is too much to hope that an effect- 
ual working alliance between science and prac 
tice in our system of teaching can be reached, 
except as the slow growth of time; but if it 
comes once to be admitted on all hands, that 
science must be allied to practice as a condition 
precedent to the progress of a system of educa- 


tion which is to meet the demands of modern | 


life, from that time forth valuable results will 
begin to be developed: the beginning of the end 
will be in view. Yet those who have studied the 
decadence and fall of old and valued, and valua- 
ble institutions, who have observed the tedious 
birth, the tottering infancy, the neglected youth 
and long-delayed maturity of those which grow 
up after them to supplant them, know full well 
that this generation will sleep with its fathers 
long ere men will begin to realize the possibilities 
of a system of education based on science allied to 
practice. Yes, my friends, the wonderful inven- 
tions and progress of the present century that 
have been only partially mentioned, are merely 
the glimmering dawn of the bright day that will 
shine upon this world by a proper development of 
science brought about by practical education. 

It was upon this basis that the Virginia Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College was projected. 


It is upon this basis alone it can hope to achieve | 


an useful and honorable career. It is one of the 
pioneers jn the great movement—it is the pioneer 
in our own State. 

It has a system to create without a model to 
work by, and to put it in successful operation 
in the face of many established interests, and in 
the teeth of prejudices deep rooted and of long 
standing, it would be too much to hope for the 
achievements of brilliant and assured success in 
a few brief years. Yet its success is just as sure 
as our republican form of government, both 
being founded on the wants and the will of the 
people. Yes, this Institution is fortunate in this, 
that it may surely rely upon the sympathy and 
firm support of that great class, the Virginia yeo- 
manry,—staunch, true-hearted and brave. Some 
progress in this great work has been made, and 
a standpoint has been reached, from which a 
greater and more glorious progress is assured. 
But patience, mutual forbearance and hearty 
co-operation on the part of the public, the 
Board of Managers and the Faculty, are abso- 
lutely necessary to success. * * * 

Mr. President, this new Institution from which 
its friends hope so much (and I am proud to be 
numbered among them), designed by its Board of 
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Visitors and its Faculty to work out the great 

problem of self-reléance in man, has a great mora] 

lesson to teach and enforce by precept and tlyvs- 
trate by example, in the face of a deep-rooted 

prejudice among the elite of Virginia society, and 
a natural indisposition on the part of all men to 
work. J mean the dignity of labor. 1 am truly 
sorry to know that the opinion is held by many 

of the best men of our land, and taught by some, 
and probably has been proclaimed in your hear- 
ing, that labor, manual rg is degrading. My 
friends, did not the Great God require manual 
labor of Adam, when He told him in the sweat 

of his face he should eat bread ? and the context 

evidently implies it was manual labor in digging 
in the ground. Was not Abraham, as rich as he 
was, a laborer, namely, in feeding and watering 
his flocks? Was not our Saviour himself a car- 
penter by trade,a manual laborer? and is not 

labor, work, inculcated throughout the Bible ? 
Is it not a notorious fact, that three-fourths of 
the population of the world have to work man- 
ually to support themselves and the other fourth, 
and does any one believe that a great and merci- 
ful God ever created three-fourths of His beings 
for degradation and dishonor? If He had 
designed man simply to talk and not to work, 
would He not have made our heads and brains 
larger and our tongues longer? For what, | 
ask, were these strong muscular arms given us? 
Do you believe that the God who made them, and 
who throughout His Bible inculcates brotherly 
love and peace and good will among men, ever 
designed them simply to fight with? No, my 
friends, He designed them for work, manual 
work; and as a proof that He did not think it 
degrading, He vB aac" his Apostles chiefly from 
the laboring class of men. What is the test of 
manhood in the soldier, in the citizen, but endu- 
rance, the ability to labor, to work. 

Manual labor degrading! Oh, that every citi- 
zen of our proud old Commonwealth was in the 
daily habit of such degradation; then, indeed 
would we hear no more of repudiation and hard 
times, but have a prosperous, happy country. 

I heartily congratulate our State, the friends 
and patrons of this Institution, and especially its 
Board of Visitors and its Faculty, on its great 
success. * 2 

I was a member of its first Board of Visitors, 
and took an humble part in its organization, and 
I well remember its small beginnings, its difficul- 
ties and its trials, and I am delighted to say that 
its present proportions (attained in five short 
years) are almost marvelous ; and lam convinced 
that with a continuance of its present manage- 
ment, in five years more those fine buildings will 
not contain balf the applicants for admission. 

Gentlemen of the Faculty, in behalf of the 
industrial classes, yes, in behalf of the whole 
State, I thank you. I can only say press onward 
in your course, and in a few years the 800 or 1,000 
young men that you will have in this Institution, 
will, by the effect of their precept and example 
on others when they leave it, redeem the old 
Commonwealth and place her again as of yore, 
in the front ranks of States. Irepeat, for Idesire 
to emphasize the fact, that this College is and 
must be the pioneer in this great work. Here, if 
anywhere, in my best judgment, must be educa- 
ted and trained those brave and brawny yeomen 
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who are to bring scientific informetion ond 
thought directly to bear upon the handicraft of 
agriculture, mining and manufactures, and who 
will be neither afraid, ashamed or unable to lay 
hold with their hands, if need be, and dig man- 
fully into the earth, not only for bread and meat 
and apparel for themselves, their wives and their 
children, but also for the development and 
increase of those taxable values upon which the 
State wholly depends for all her powers, includ- 
ing the power to preserve her honor, dearer than 
all else, and her ertstence. * * * * 
A few words to the students of this Institution, 
and I will detain you no longer. Young gentle- 
men, I have taken a deep interest in this College, 
as especially adapted to the wants of the indus- 
trial classes, to which I have the honor to belong ; 


I have watched with an anxious eye your course | 


from the commencement of this Institution, for 
it was an experiment in our State; now, I believe, 

an assured success. It gives me great pleasure to 
say to you that your gentle manly and soldierly 
bearing on the occasion of your visit to onr State 
Fair last Autumn, was commended by every one. 
The great success of the occasion we have cele- | 
brated to-day, together wi h the rapidly-growing 
favor of the Institution in our land, attest your 
good conduct. I beg you will press onward in 
yourcourse. Theanxious eyes and hopes of your 
fathers are upon you. The prayers of your moth- 
ers, thee varesses of your sisters, and the approv ing 
smiles of some perhaps still dearer await you ; 

yes, the hopes of this dear old Commonwealthare 
in the virtue and industry of her young men— 
inyou; and what more could you have to work 
for? Young gentlemen, you are the custodians 
and bearers of the proudest banner that ever 
waved over this land: on the one side, the escut- 
cheon and motto of the old Commonwealth, on 
the other the emblems of art and agriculture 
showing the dependence of our State on her 
industrial classes. I charge you that it shall 
never trail in dishonor, but here on the summit 
of her majestic Alleghanies, on these beautiful 
college heights, plant it, and swear by all that is 
holy that it shall never be furled as long as there 
is a youth in our land deserving its protecting 
folds. 


Potash in Agriculture. 


We are indebted to Prof. W. O. Atwater, of 
the Connecticut “Experimental Station,” for a 
copy of a report made to the Board of Agricul- 
ture upon the subject of potash in agriculture. 
This report will be found of much interest to all 
investigators ; it is written with the usual ability 
of all papers and reports from that institution, 
and throws much light upon subjects connected 
with the use of this mineral in agriculture, 
which have been heretofore difficult to under- 
stand. We would be glad to give more copious 
extracts from the report, if the crowded state of 
our pages permitted, but perhaps the brief allu- 
sion to the points of most interest to the great 
body of readers will be found sufficient to be a 


| guide! in the use of this tanpertant aid to agric ul- 
ture. 

The professor says that the results of experi- 
ments have proved in many cases that manures 
| containing potash brought the best results, when 
our ordinary fertilizers, our super-phosphates, 
guanos and fish manures, were not found to be 
efficient, showing that a considerable portion of 

| the available supply of potash has been con- 
| sumed, and this must be resupplied or our crops 
must fail. He says that it, the doctrine, is now 
well understood that there is a certain list of 
chemical ingredients constituting the food of the 
plants, and furnished in larger or smaller 
quantities by every cultivated soil, each one of 
which is indispensable to the growth of our 
crops, and that, if the available supply of any 
one of these ingredients is deficient in our soil, 
your whole crop fails; and that one of these is 
potash. He elucidates from experiments made 
at Experiment Stations in Germany, in regard to 
potash, the correctness of the doctrine enun- 
ciated. With regard to the chloride of sodium, 
(common salt,) Prof. A. says, though of very 
little consequence as plant ‘food, it is, like the 
sulphate of magnesia, usefu] in rendering other 
materials available. Indeed, common salt of 
| itself is often quite valuable as a fertilizer. For 
certain crops, however, like potatoes, sugar beets 
and tobacco, it is apt to be detrimental, probably 
on account of the chlorine which it contains. 
The chloride of magnesium is known to be 
injurious to plants. How much injury it does, 
if any, in the amounts and ways it is applied in 
| the ordinary German potash salts, is not definitely 
settled. 

The ‘ill success obtained in the use of the 
crude salts as dug from the mines is attributed, 
and doubtless with considerable justice, to the 

| large quantities of chlorides, particularly of 
magnesium, which they contain. 

By the table which is given the amount of 
actual potash varies in the different grades. from 
9 or 10 per cent. in the lowest to 50 per cent. or 
more in the highest. Some articles sold in this 
country have yielded as low as 7 or 8 per cent. 
The disadvantage in purchasing these poorer 

| articles is a double one. Not only do they fur- 
nish very little potash, the bulk being made up 
of other and inferior or injurious compounds, 
but the purchaser has of course to pay the cost 
of freight and handling of this extra material 
between the mines in Germany and his farm. 

Analyses of potash salts by Prof. Johnson, 
chemist of the Connecticut Board of Agricul- 
ture, by Prof. Storer of the Bussey Institution, 
and by Prof. Goessmann, State ‘Inspector of 
Fertilizers for Massachusetts, agree entirely with 
our own, in showing that a large amount of the 
German potash salts imported into this country 
are of the poorer grades. This is a “curious 
evil which needs to be known—and to be cor- 
rected.” So long as farmers will buy low-priced 
potash salts and other fertilizers because they 
are “cheap,” and pay no regard to the actual 
quality, they must expect to get poor wares at 
dear rates, and have poor success in using them. 

The not uncommon impression that German 
potash salts will do th: work of ashes as 
fertilizers, will hardly be verified in actual 








experience. Ashes, as may be seen in the table, 
contain all the soil-ingredients of plant-food 
except nitrogen. 

The following are the conclusions at which 
the report arrives: 

It is especially advisable to apply the potash 
compounds—not alone, but mixed with phos- 
phates and nitrogenous fertilizers. In this way 
the best practical results have been obtained. 
Peruvian guano, ammoniated superphosphates, 
bone and fish, furnish nitrogen, phosphoric acid 
and lime, and, if superphosphated, sulphuric acid 
also. The potash salts supply potash with more 
or less sulphuric acid and magnesia. Such mix- 
tures therefore would form “ complete fertilizers.” 

The following are the more important practi- 
cal conclusions to be drawn from what has been 
said concerning the use of the German potash 
salts as fertilizers: 

1. Potassium, the basis of potash compounds, 
is indispensable to the growth of all our culti- 
vated plants. It has at least oné specific office in 
the nutrition of the plant, that of aiding in the 
formation of carbo-hydrates (starch.) Without 
a plentiful supply of potash in available forms, 
full crops are impossible. 

2. The German potash salts afford at present 
the cheapest and most available supply of potash 
for fertilizers. They supply also more or less of 
magnesia and sulphuric acid, which are essential 
ingredients of plant-food, and sometimes defi- 
cient in our soils, and of sodium and chlorine 
compounds, which latter may be beneficial or 
harmful, according to the circumstances of their 
use. 

3. The higher grades will be most profitable 
for use in this country, because they furnish the 
most potassium with the least admixture of infe- 
rior materials, on which costs of freight and hand- 
ling must be paid. The chlorides, (muriates,) 
with 80-84 per cent. of chloride of potassium, 
and the sulphates, with 70 to 80 per cent. of sul- 
phate of potash, or the sulphate of potash and 
magnesia, with 54-57 per cent. of sulphate of 
potash, are to be especially recommended. 

4. For potatoes, sugar-beets, or tobacco, the 
sulphates are preferable; for other crops, the 
chlorides, which are cheaper, are equally good. 

5. Inordertosecure uniform diffusion through 
the soil, the potash salts should be applied as 
long as possible before the crop is sown. It is 
well to mix with earth, or to compost, before 
applying, especially if used shortly before sow- 
ing the seed. And, in general, potash salts are 
well adapted for composting with muck, earth, 
stable manure, phosphates, fish and the like. 

6. The best results are generally obtained by 
using potash salts not alone but with other ferti- 
lizers, as superphosphates, guanos and fish. Mix- 
tures of these latter with potash salt form “com- 
plete fertilizers.” The proper use of potash salts 
is as adjuncts to other fertilizers. 

7. From 200 tbs. to 400 or 500 tbs. per acre of 
the higher, and 300 to 600 Ibs. of the lower 
grades, are appropriate quantities. 

The question of the need of potash in a 
given soil, can be best decided by actualtrial. It 
will be generally advisable to test the question 
by experiments On a small scale, before making 
large purchases, 
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Great Yield of Wheat. 


At the September meeting of the Lancaster 
(Pa.) Horticultural and Agricultural Society, 
Levi W. Groff, of Earl township, presented the 
following report of his experiment of cultivating 
wheat : 

To the Lancaster County Horticultural Society: 

I have threshed the wheat grown on one acre, 
and it made 61 bushels and one peck. It is of the 
“champion amber” variety. The seed was 
obtained from Mr. Heiges, of York, Pa., at $5: 
per bushel. One and a half bushels were sowed 
on the acre reported. 

Mr. Heiges succeeded in raising of this variety 
71 bushels to the acre. I cultivated this wheat 
in the spring of the year three times, between the 
drills. 

The cultivated “Clawson” variety sown by me 
| last fall and now threshed yielded 364 bushels 
per acre. The same variety side by side, not 
cultivated, yielded 25 bushels and two pounds 
per acre. 

It is my opinion that the “champion amber,” 
if raised under quite favorable conditions will 
yield from 75 to 90 bushels per acre. Mine this 
year stood on ground too low, and it was sowed a 
little too late. I have no doubt but such yield is 
quite possible and probable ; and if all the grains 
in my reported crop were plump and full, my 
yield would be at least 75 bushels per acre this 
year. Levi W. GrRorrF. 

The committee appointed at the July meeting 
of the Lancaster county agricultural and horticul- 
tural society to visit Mr. Groff’s farm made the 
following report : 

We, the undersigned, visited the farm of Mr. 
Levi W. Groff about harvest-time and fully con- 
cur in his report so far as we could judge at the 
time. H. M. ENGLE, 

CALVIN COOPER, 
Levi 8. RErst, 
PeTer 8. REIst. 

The thanks of the society were tendered to Mr. 
Groff. 
| Mr. Groff exhibited a bunch of wheat heads of 
| the “champion amber” variety, which were 
}examined and much admired, and at the request 
|of Mr. McComsey, briefly explained his manner 
lof cultivating wheat as it has been already 
| printed in the daily papers. His plan in brief 1s 
| to drill the wheat in rows twice as far apart as is 
}usually done. This he does by removing from 
| the drill every alternate seed distributer. 
| Attached to the drill he has an equal number of 
shovels, and these are placed so as to run between 
|the rows of wheat, and cultivate it much the 
| same as the ordinary cultivator runs between the 
|rows of corn. There is room enough between 
the rows to permit the horses to walk without 
injuring the grain. After cultivating his wheat 
in this manner three different times, he sowed the- 
ground with clover and timothy, and, although it 
is too soon yet to tell, he believes he will have a 
very superior crop of hay. 

Mr. Engle said he had examined Mr. Groff’s 
clover and timothy, and believed it would be 
very superior. He trusted that not a few of our 
farmers would adopt Mr. G’s plan of cultivation. 
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He would do so himself on a small scale, and from 
his observation he was sure it would pay. 

Mr. Pownall said that on a former occasion he 
had objected to cultivating the wheat crop in the 
way adopted by Mr. Groff, on the ground that it 
would injure the grass that was to follow the 
wheat; but from an experiment of his own he 
was now convinced that it would not. 

[The extraordinary yield of this wheat will 
attract the attention of farmers. We believe it 
was in the same vicinity the Fultz variety origi- 
nated. One point in the report of importance is 
that of the success of the mode of cultivating 
wheat, to which attention was called some time 
since, as being reported at a meeting of the same 
society.— Hd. A. F.] 

°“@e- 


Formulas for Composts. 


Dr. A. R. Ledoux, chemist to the Department 
of Agriculture of North Carolina, in its report 


for August, gives the following recommendations 


for making composts : 

Select for the manure-heap a level spot under 
shelter and convenient to the stables. Remove 
enough earth to give a gentle slope from every 
side toward the center. From the middle cut a 
small ditch 4 inches wide and the same deep, and 
cause it to slope from center to one side and 
empty into a half barrel sunk into the earth. 
This ditch can be covered with a board. 
liquids, so valuable as fertilizers and so often 
wasted, will be caught in the barrel and once in 
éwo or three weeks should be bailed out and 
sprinkled over the top of the heap. Have at 


hand a pile of dry earth, or better still a mixture | 


of dry earth and ground plaster, and once in two 
weeks or oftener cover the heap to the depth of 
an inch or two. By this method there will be a 
maximum saving of liquids and gases, and the 
compost heap will not be an offence to the nos- 
trils, even when quite near the house. 


FORMULA NO. I. 
Stable manure, 
OURO O8OE 0 cnnco ceive cose ceces 750 ** (about 27 bus.) 
Dissolved bone 450 “ 
2,000 Ibs. 
To prepare this formula, spread a layer of barn- 
yard manure six inches deep on the compost 


yard, under shelter ; 2d,a layer of dissolved bone | 


2 inches thick; and 3d, a layer of cotton seed 4 
inches thick. Wet the mixture pretty tbor- 
oughly with chamber lye, or urine from the sta- 
bles, but if these are not at hand, with water. 
Then begin again with the stable manure and 
repeat the layers and wetting as before, until all 
the material is employed. The whole heap 
should then be covered with dry earth or plas- 
ter. Fermentation will be complete in from 
three to seven weeks and the cotton seed killed. 
When ready to use the pile should be turned 
thoroughly over and the different layers mixed 
“a. 

When used for cotton apply 300 tbs. per acre, 
half in the opening furrow and half with the seed. 
On poor or old soils 400 to 500 pounds may be 


| manner as No. 1, the muriate of 
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used; 150 Ibs. with the seed as before, the remain- 
der in the furrow or even broadcast across fur- 
rows. 

For corn use nearly one pint to the hill, unless 
the land be in pretty good condition, when less 
will suffice. 

On sandy pine lands, or old fields, which are 
usually deficient in potash, 75 Tbs. of muriate of 
potash may be added. It should be dissolved in 
the water used for wetting the compost heap. 

This formula will do excellently for winter 
wheat, 400 to 500 ths. per acre. But when used 
on this crop, I prefer 50 Tbs. sulphate of potash 
dissolved in water and applied as directed in the 
case of the muriate of potash. After a back- 
ward season 100 tbs. of nitrate of soda per acre, 
broadcast, in the Spring, will help the crop very 
greatly. 

FORMULA NO. II. 


| Dry muck, peat, or yard serapings...600 Ibs. 
| Cotton seec 100 ** (about 22 bus.) 


Acid phosphate 
Muriate of potash 
Sulphate of ammonia 


This formula should be composted in the same 
»otash and sul- 
phate of ammonia being dissolved in water and 
used to wet the heap, and may be applied in the 
same proportions. For wheat and rye [or oats 


| 300 Tbs. per acre] it may be harrowed in with 
| the grain. 


FORMULA NO. IIT. 


Stable or lot manure. e 

Unbarnt murl 

Fertilizing salt 

Dissolved bomes...........ccceee sevee oe by 
Sulphate of potash 

Sulphate ammonia 


This formula may be prepared by composting 
in layers, as in No. 1, or mix the cotton seed, sta- 
ble manure, mar] and salt together thoroughly in 
the right proportions, turning them over well, 


| then sprinkle with the solution of sulphate of 


potash and sulphate of ammonia, and turn the 


| whole over once in two weeks till fermented. 


The same rules of application given for Nos. 1 
and 2 may be observed with No. 3. 


a oe 


Education for Agriculturists. 


| Messrs. Editors American Farmer: 


The interest with which the present effort in 
Maryland to reclaim its agricultural college from 


| the manifestly unjust control of its late managers 


is not confined to Maryland. 

On the issue pro or con, the views of those 
who would give to it, in fact as well as in name, 
its peculiar line of operation—that not only of 
possible teacher, but efficient creator, of an able 
corps of practical agriculturists—depend, it may 
be safely presumed, to a greater or less extent, 
the interests of Southern agriculture generally. 

The crying need of the South is for just such 
institutions as the Maryland Agricultural College 
would be were it organized and faithfully con- 
ducted on the principles and plan set forth in 
those “resolutions” of your junior which seem 
to have failed of support chiefly because they 
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were too much to the point—that point being 
the making agriculture a “specialty.” 

No public institution having special interests 
to subserve but will fail of its purpose if those 
interests do not receive not only direct support, 
but are fortified also by every possible favorable 
influence that can be made to bear upon them. 

If a laudable ardor to attain high rank as an 
agriculturist is antagonized daily and hourly by 
influences calculated to thwart or pervert it into 
other channels, no solitary agricultural professor, 
be his capacity and enthusiasm what they may, 
can maintain his ground successfully. His task 
will, sooner or later, become perfunctory ; and 
his pupils, as the logical result, will cease to be 
attracted. The spirit of an agricultural college, 
not the cold letter of its “specialty” as a teacher 
of agriculture, will be the dominating influence. 
If West Point and Annapolis, gold lace and 
feathers, are the bright particular stars of but a 
few of the students of our agricultural (?) col- 
leges, he is lamentably ignorant of young men’s 
nature who does not see that the influence of 
those few would diffuse widely around them an 
ignis fatuus which would fatally betray into 
contempt for “the shovel and the hoe” a goodly 
following of would-be U. 5. soldiers and sailors. 
No! U.S. soldiers—not too many of them—are 
very Well in their place; but the country now is 
urgently demanding an education for the masses, 
and especially for the agricultural masses at the 
South: such an education will lift them 
above the domination of political tricksters as 
well as place them on the solid ground of 
material well being. 

In your article, ““A Comparison,” in the Sep- 
tember No. of the “Farmer,” a few words admira- 
bly cover the whole ground of the question :— 
What should be the purpose and work of Southern 
agricultural colleges? “To develop, pari passu, the 
morals, mental and physical powers, to form 
good citizens as well as skillful farmers ?” 

The subject is a tempting one to enlarge upon ; 
but you have, Messrs. Editors, I am gratified to 
observe, many able pens emgaged on the right 
side of this controversy, and these few lines are 
intended as nothing more than a hearty “well 
done.” Very truly yours, H. E. 

Greenville, 8. C., Sept. 10, 1877. 


Flat against Ridged Cultivation. 


as 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

On page 303, September issue, your candid 
and doubtless trutl-seeking correspondent of 
Kent connty, Md., says: “In our ‘book-farming’ 
we often fall into the error of stating principles 
and facts with authoritative dogmatism, and for- 
get to mention any conditions which may essen- 
tially modify the principles, or render them 
wholly inapplicable. Such, 1 am disposed to 
think, is the case in the valuable article of 
brother McGinnis, ‘The True Theory of Farm- 
ing, in the July No. of your excellent journal.” 

After stating results of flat cultivation of early 
Rose potatoes precisely opposite to those of 
experiments reported by me, he remarks that 
“Here is experience clashing with experience. 
How shall we reconcile one with the other? Is 
Brother McGinnis wrong in his theory? No; 
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for his theory is drawn from his experience, and 
is based on scientific principles. The difference 
is in the conditions of the experiments which in 
his ‘True Theory’ are not stated. My land was 
not light and porous, and the crop had the bene- 
fit of heavy and frequent rainfalls. * * When 
writers undertake to lay down certain fixed rules 
for cultivation their readers are liable to be mis- 
led unless the conditions and exceptions are also 
stated.” 

The apparent fairness and the undoubted 
candor of this criticism seem to demand consid- 
eration. 

I think the difficulties, and apparently just 
complaints, of my reviewer may be traced rather 
to a failure on his part tu carefully consider what 
was said, than to inherent defects in the state- 
ments and recitals of the True Theory. 

It is impossible to even approximate systematic 
treatment of any great subject, so as to be clearly 
understood by mere casual readers. But I 
indulged the hope that no misunderstanding 
would arise among the few candid and studious 
readers that could be expected to pursue atten- 
tively what I had labored so hard to produce. 

Now, however, to avoid incumbrance of 
the series with superfluous explanations, I will 
endeavor to reconcile my reviewer's experience 
with my reported experiments, and with all that 
was said in the paper he criticises, with additional 
suggestions to avoid future trouble. 

The True Theory, in its various chapters or 
numbers, is intended to be taken in connection 
as one whole thing, pointing to the only true and 
right way. For instance, it teaches that drainage 
and then flat cultivation are necessary for the 
best results with general crops. 

Now, if an experiment in flat culture be tried, 
without the precedent preparation of drainage, 
it is no experiment at all in reference to the flat 
culture of the True Theory, which implies and 
expressly requires precedent artificial or natural 
drainage. 

So, whatever else in the progress of the series 
may be said without qualification, must be taken 
to assume preceding conditions, already an- 
nounced, as performed. ’ 

Long before the argument for flat cultivation 
was reached, which was only begun in July, 
drainage had received special attention, and was 
said to be so important that no mode of cultiva- 
tion would produce the best results without it. In 
paper No.8 may be found the following: “A 
soil in a propitious clime may be well supplied 
with plant food, and, in the absence of other 
conditions, may be sterile. It must be porous 

; and have a circulation of air and water. * * 
A medium of circulation in the soil is as necessary 
for the vigorous growth of plants as that in 

| their own bodies. * * 

Activity in a soil is produced by innumerable 
physical causes instigated chiefly by water and 

/oxygen. * * Water, although necessary for 
those purposes, under unfavorable circumstances 

, will produce torpidity and consequent barrenness. 
This happens when the soil is saturated and 
the passage of water arrested, even though the 
surface be not tangibly covered with the liquid. 

| The pores of the soil are filled, the air excluded, 
| and solidity, instead of porosity, established. 
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If the plants could grow without atmospheric 
influences in the soil, still the water, dammed 
around the roots, would become exhausted of 
the mineral matter with which it is laden in its 
passage through the atmosphere and soil, and 
thus the plants would lose ammonia, carbonic 
acid, lime, &c., with which fresh coming water 
is ever laden; while on the contrary the slow 
passage of water through a porous soil nourishes 
the plants, and leaves the soil after rainfall in 
condition for free ingress of air through the 
same channels. * * Ina soil, kept by culti- 
vation and drainage in a condition of porosity, 
there is maintained in all parts a constant pass- 
age of water, during rainfall downward, and 
during evaporation (in the sunshine,) upward, 
holding plant food, dissolved from the atmos- 
phere and the soil, supplying the daily wants 
of the plants.” 

In paper No. 9, itis said: “If nature has not 
furnished facility in the constituents of the soil, 
or in its position, for the escape of all the water, 
in excess of what capillarity holds, within a short 
time after a usual rainfall, it must be supplied by 
artificial drainage * * Plowing is the most 
universal mode of drainage; if of sufficient 
depth it is sufficient in perhaps more than half 
the soils of the globe. * * Some soils, owing 
to their tenacity or their position, are not suffi- 
ciently drained by this means. Aid is rendered 
by opening channels or ditches. * * In the 
absence of drainage all fertilizers are vain * * 
and every other condition, consistent with its 
absence, may be present, and still the plant can- 
not thrive.” 

Then in the subsequent paper, criticised by 
your correspondent, with all this of course in 
view, level cultivation is recommended, in view 
of droughts, and the following words appear: 
“A soil with too much water is cold, dormant 
and sterile.” 

Now, suppose an experiment be tried to test 
the “True Theory.” Could it possibly be said to 
pursue the theory in the absence of drainage ? 
Can the mere fact of level cultivation proving 
abortive, on undrained land “not light and porous, 


amid “heavy and frequent rainfalls,” as described | 


by my reviewer, militate against the teaching of 
the True Theory which says that any sort of cul- 
tivation, even with every other requisite, must 
fail, if drainage be absent. 

If we isolate the paper criticised, it seems even 
then the conclusions of my reviewer are equally 
at fault. For the gist of the whole argument 
and experiments, and the sum and substance, are 
plainly apparent throughout to have been to 
prove one thing, viz: that level 
secured more water than ridged or hilled. My 
experiments proved it,and his confirmed it; for 
he says that the water on flat cultivated plots 
was superabundant to saturation. So where he 
tells us “experience clashed with experience,” so 
far from clashing, his experiment confirmed mine 
in the very proposition which mine was intro- 
duced to support. But Ais flat cultivation failed 
and mine succeeded in the crop. There can 
certainly be no clashing here unless the circum- 
stances were alike. Suppose his flat cultivated 
soil contained no plant food, or that it was not 
drained, does anything I have ever said or any 
experiment I ever reported indicate that he 
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cultivation | 


could produce a crop by flat cultivation, especi- 
ally in a wet season’ But both his plots were 
alike, the season the same, and nothing but the 
cultivation differed. Why did flat fail, and 
ridged succeed ? 

He does not say his flat was drained, and what 
he does say proves it was not. Then it could 
not do well according to the True Theory, not- 
withstanding flat cultivation. The ridged did 
better, how does that accord with the True 
Theory ? 

The substance of his experiment seems to be 
this, that during a season of “heavy and fre- 
quent rainfalls” on land that was “not light and 
porous,” he cultivated one plot in ridges, and 
thereby drained it, and the other flat, without 
drainage Both differed from the True Theory ; 
the = because it was ridged, and the flat 
because it was not drained. As the season was 
wet, flat cultivation was not essential according 
tothe Theory, and drainage was; so, in all that 
was essential under the circumstances, (for that 
crop,) the ridged was in accordance with the 
True Theory, because it drained; and the flat in 
Violation, because it was wholly undrained. 

The ridged was a bad sort of drainage, with a 
bad sort of cultivation; the flat was the right 
sort of cultivation without drainage, which is 
worse in a wet season than the former, as no 
cultivation without drainage in a wet season can 
succeed. 

If the ridged mode drains, as well as cultivates, 
why is it not better than flat? One reason is, 
that in dry seasons it injures or destroys the 
crops, and in wet seasons, if the soil is other- 
wise drained, is wholly unnecessary. Draining 
should be accomplished in such a way as to do 
no harm in dry seasons; ridge cultivation may 
save the crop in dry, and destroy it. in wet 
Seasons. 

My reviewer thinks ridged better in wet, and 
flat better in dry seasons—why not adopt this 
plausible plan? Other reasons exist, but for the 
present it is sufficient to say that it 1s not only 
impracticable, but under our present state of 
knowledge or foreknowledge, utterly impossible. 

The only provision within our present state of 
knowledge against the contingency of dry or 
wet weather, (which we cannot foretell,) is 
precedent thorough drainage, followed by constant 
cultivation flat as possible. 

If we neglect drainage and ridge for wet 
weather, and dry ensues, the crop is ruined. If 
the soil is retentive of water and we neglect 
drainage and flatly cultivate in anticipation of 
dry weather, and wet ensues, the crop will be 
drowned out, as in my reviewer's experiments. 

We see, therefore, the importance of taking 
the theory as a whole; I do not mean to believe 
and blindly swallow all, good and bad, but, in 
order to a just criticism, to consider the whole 
together. 

Of course every proposition, argument and 
illustration, when certain essential conditions 


| have already been urged, as drainage, &c., must 


be construed as presuming those conditions to 


| have been performed; otherwise all must be 


repeated with the different topics approached, 


| till the burden to judicious readers would 


become intolerable. 

















Suppose a writer should describe the plan of 
heating a house, as the chimney, fire-place, or 
other appliances necessary for heating and pro- 
tecting the rooms from fire and smoke, and in a 
subsequent chapter on the same subject, should 
suggest wood or coal fires in certain rooms, 
without words of reference to the appliances 
theretofore recommended for protection, and a 
novice were to read the latter and make the fire 
on the floor,—when the house burns down, which 
is guilty of the mistake, the reader or the writer? 

My reviewer is “not sure that level cultivation 
will answer so well for all crops—sweet potatoes, 
for instance.” 

The papers in respect to cultivation have not 
yet reached the consideration of special crops. 
General crops only, raised in all parts of the coun- 
tryhave hitherto beencontemplated. The country 
has not yet suffered from ridging sweet potatoes, 
nor trenching and ridging celery, and the like. 
As no great loss is thought to result from the 
prevailing practice, although a different mode 
might be better, the subject will be postponed 
for the elimination of practices disastrous to the 
whole country. 

But the True Theory does teach that if sweet 
potatoes, or any other plants, need more water 
than they get uuder the practice of ridging, it 
will be supplied by doing away with the ridges, 
and cultivating flat. 

In reference to general crops the True Theory 
does not recognize conditions that cannot arise 
under the true practice. 

So, if the owner of a soil, as well as nature, 
has failed to drain it, he has not practiced the 
true theory, and cannot reap its benefits in a 
maximum crop, in @ny season by any mode of 
cultivation. Having gone astray, he cannot 
succeed, and may, as did my reviewer, lose by 
partial performance. 

I am charged with reporting experiments 
without stating the conditions, and the criticisin 
is just, if true. It seems the “conditions” 
referred to must be in reference to drainage or 
the amount of rainfall, or both,—these being the 
conditions he reports. As to drainage, it must 
eertainly have been attended to by a first-class 
“English farmer and gardener,” especially as his 
work was approved by the writer, in the very 
paper criticised. 

As to the weather, it could hardly have been 
more fully stated. With the report appears the 
following: “After one gathering of cucumbers, 
peas, &c., and the dry season set in, mine (the 
ridged plants) perished, while his (the flatly 
cultivated) continued to bloom and bear, &c. 
My potatoes made about half a crop of small 
tubers dug from dry hills, his yielded boun- 
teously of large ones dug from moist earth at 
the same time in the same field. * * The 
hilled or ridged peas, beans, &c., fired early in 
the action and succumbed to the drought.” 

The gravamen of complaint seems narrowed 
to a charge that I did not state conditions which 
blazed all through the report, and to guard 
against which the paper was written. 

While my reviewer, with unusual clearness, 
accuracy and candor, explains the causes of the 
failure of his flat culture reconciling it with the 
true principle, and appears “almost persuaded,” 


| 
| 
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he inadvertently, it seems, or without mature 
reflection, makes a square issue with the funda- 
mental teaching and very soul of the True 
Theory, as follows: “No general rule in farming 
can be made applicable to all cases.” 

The special mission of the True Theory is to 
discover and point out conditions universally 


| applicable, and necessary to the growth of all 


| any of these is fatal to success ; 


plants under all conditions. Otherwise it would 
hardly be a subject capable of scientific treat- 
ment, and could only be learned empirically, or 
by scraps and recipes. 

The third paragraph of the first paper of the 
series says: “In agriculture, as in other sciences, 
there are certain fundamental truths of universal 
application, and a departure in practice from 
such, for 
instance, as that water, light, heat and food are 
necessary for all crops under all circumstances ; 


| that there is a large inevitable waste of plant- 


food under any system of cultivation ; and that, 
without restoration, the soil will become ex- 


| hausted.” This is the very foundation, length, 
| breadth and height of the science. 


The most economical means of administering 


| in appropriate quantities, these necessames of 


life, is the scope and the imperious dogma of the 
True Theory. 

Everything done in compliance with these 
supreme demands, and nothing else, is right. 
Experiments made without reference, all and 
singular, to these fundamental and all-pervading 
laws, are in the dark, and cannot weigh a mite 
against those conducted in the light. 

Now the cat is out, the room lighted, pardon 


| universal, and Aeretices bid to understand and 


believe, (that they may not be dazzled into 
unseemly blunders,) and invited, thus prepared, 


| to enter and receive the certain reward of intelli- 


gent labor. 

This explanation is final, and leaves the True 
Theory in future to its own defense. If it fail 
now, to be justly read and tried, let it pass, 


|enshrined in the volumes of the American 
| Farmer, to the judgment of “other men and 


other times.” 
It is no trivial task to embody the present 


| knowledge on the subject in a popular form 
| even approximating system. Nor can all the 





precaution of which I am capable make it intelli- 
gible to mere casual readers. 

I remember grappling with the abstruse learn- 
ing of perhaps a less profound but far more 
advanced profession, when almost every alter- 
nate page seemed to “clash” with the other. 
But on a second or third reading, with less 
wearied mind, I was better enabled to view the 
subject from the standpoint of the author,—to 
grasp his views, to keep the course of his mind, 
and to comprehend the scope of the several 
propositions and their connection or severance, 
until what had appeared irreconcilable and 
absurd, heightened in interest as I advanced, and 
finally impressed itself as the grandest achieve- 
ment of human intelligence; a system so pro- 
foundly connected that to comprehend a part it 
is necessary to grasp the whole. 

It is impossible for what the author has been 
vain enough to style the “True Theory,” to even 
resemble this, and perhaps it is as useful in its 
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feeble style, even were the author capable of 
greater force and method; but the day will come 
when such will be the Science of Agriculture. 

For higher aims than mere criticism can frus- 
trate, I wish I had many readers as unbiased and 
candid, and I might wish, a little more attentive 
than my polite reviewer. For his benefit and 
that of kindred spirits, I extract the following 
from the very reliable editors of that excellent 
weekly, the Countr y Gentleman, of Se ptembér 
6th, 1877, which came to hand during the writing 
of this: 

“Experiments which we have performed in 
different years in hilling potatoes, and leaving 
the surface flat, long since published in the 
Country Gentleman, prove that the common 
practice of heaping up the earth around the 
hill usually diminishes the crop from fifteen to 
eighteen per cent. * * We observe that these 
experiments are corroborated, and published as 
new, in the report of the experiments on pota- 
toes in Germany in the London Agricultural 
Gazette. It is stated that when the earth was 
heaped high against the plants the diminution 
was seven tons per acre, and when more moder- 
ate two tons per acre.” L. H. MeGrynts. 

Shenandoah Co., Va 


-* — 


Vinegar from Apple-Juice. 


Among the many popular errors prevailing 
among farmers and others, that unripe, sour and 
rotten apples will make good vinegar is one that 
may be alluded to at the present time,—as many 
will soon be engaged in the business; and in 
doing so it may be proper to explain what is 
vinegar ;*source of it in the fruit; what is 
requisite to make good pickling vinegar, so as to 
preserve what is intended, &c. The primary 
source of vinegar is the starch of the fruit. 


soluble: hence in pressing you do not obtain it, 
but only a small portion which may possibly be 
converted to sugar. The acid of the fruit, no 
matter how sour it may be, has nothing at all to 
do with the formation of acetic acid; the base 


of vinegar on the contrary is destroyed by the | pes 
. . - their warehouses are exhausted. 


fermentation of the juice. Now, to obtain the 


full capacity of the fruit the starch must pass to | 


sugar, which it does in ripening; and the sugar 
being dissolved in the water of fruit, of course 
passes out under the pressure as sweetened water 
or cider, flavored with the apple. The next 
change taking place is the formation of alcohol, 
by the first or vinous fermentation, and is known 
as hard cider. At this point, if the cider con- 
tained enough sugar, it is in a fair way to make 
good, strong vinegar, by filling barrels about 
two-thirds full; bung out and hole covered with 
gauze, to kee P flies, &e., out. To obtain a vine- 
gar that can be depended upon to keep pickles 
the cider should certainly contain enough sugar 
to measure five to seven degrees by Baum’'s 
1ydrometer for liquids heavier than water. 

his will make a vinegar containing 5 to 6 per 
cent. of acetic acid, neutralizing from 30 to 40 
grains of super-carbonate soda, and if the pickles 
have been properly soaked in brine, so as to 
extract a portion of their water, to be replaced 
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| sessed a steam engine. 


by the vinegar, they will certainly keep for a long 
time. 

It is no uncommon thing to find in the market 
vinegar that is warranted made from pure cider, 
that does not contain 3 per cent. of acetic acid; 
not enough to prevent its own decay, much less 
pickles: hence how often parties lose them, as 
has often been the case with the writer, by 
depending upon what was supposed to be strong 
cider vinegar. Ninety-nine hundredths of the 
vinegar sold in this country is made from 
whiskey, by the quick process; but no matter 
what made from, the result is the same diluted 
acetic acid. Any farmer who has applesand a press 

can always have good vinegar by using ripe, 
sound apples. The rotten ones are good for 
nothing, as both the starch and sugar has been 
destroyed beyond redemption, and there is no- 
thing in the juice to make vinegar. I am now 
speaking of vinegar for family use; what will 
sell as such I have nothing tosay. Some use must 
be made of the unripe falling fruit: to juice 
obtained from such fruit a few pounds of sugar 
will insure good vinegar. A. P. SHARP. 

Baltimore, Sept., 1877. 


Our French Letter. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 
The Crops in France. 
The vintage will be exceptionally good this 


| year in France,—in point of quality rather than 


quantity; Burgundy will be more plentiful than 
Sordeaux. Grain, the harvesting of which will 
soon be finished, is estimated at a mean average 
year; the ears are not well-filled; there is much 
straw, and, in the northern parts of the country, 
the corn is largely laid. Hay is very abundant, 
and pressing machines are in much request to 
enable it to be sent to distant markets. However, 


This exists in the green, sour fruit, but is not | ™@RY farmers intend keeping a portion of the 


abundant fodder in stock, to meet expected ghort 
supplies, which of late years are very frequent. 
The favorable harvest prospects have given an 
important impetus to the purchase of mowing, 
reaping and threshing machines. Implement 
manufacturers pleasantly complain that stocks in 


Agricultural Machinery—A New Motor. 
Thirty years ago not a farm in France pos- 
At the present moment 
all the threshing of grain is effected by machinery 
driven by portable engines,—so that grain, which 
could not be prepared for market in less than 
tive or six months, can now be dressed and sold 
inas many days. In this country the employ- 
ment of steam machinery is much restricted by 
the high price of coal; hence the importance of 
compressed air as a motive power, and also of 
the mvention of a M. Boulet, which holds out 
sanguine hopes of realization. This gentleman 
exhibits daily in the city a combination of water 
and ordinary air, by means of which a go-and- 
come motion is produced. An india-rubber ball, 
filled with air and attached to the extremity of a 
metal tube, is immersed in water; the other 
extremity has a ball also, but devoid of air, over 
which floats a piece of wood with a heavy weight 
thereon; in the middle of a tube is a cock ; this, 
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on being turned, permits the air from the sub- | horses at first refused the maize, but ultimately 


merged ball to pass into the empty one, and thus 
an up-and-down motion is produced of a perma- 
nent character, and varying in intensity with the 
volume of the balls and the depth to which they 
can be plunged. Engineers speak highly in favor 
of this revolution. A machine of twenty-horse 
power isin course of construction ; if successful, 
agriculturists will have at their door a motive 
power, costing almost nothing, without danger 
of explosion or conflagration, and requiring no 
combustible. 
Honors to an Agriculturist. 

According to Cato, when the ancient Romans 
desired to pay the highest compliment to a 
citizen, they said, “He was a good agriculturist.” 
This honor is peculiarly applicable to Mathieu 
de Dombasle, of Nancy, the pioneer of French 
scientific farmers. His native city has just hon- 
ored his memory witha féte and a statue. Born 
in 1777, his reformation extended its influence 
over the early half of the present century. Up 
to 1789 the ancient governments of France struck 
agriculture with every discredit; nearly two- 
thirds of the land were held in mortmain; the 
remaining third, owned and tilled by the people, 
was crushed by a multitude of feudal rights and 
partial taxes; even cattle and ordinary agricul- 
tural implements were subjected to imposts. 
Ignorant agents probibited any rotating of crops, 
as an attack against the production of the prin- 
cipal source of food—wheat. M. de Dombasle 
commenced by studying every known treatise 
on scientific and improved agriculture. In 1810 
he established the first beet-sugar factory in 


France ; then he instituted ploughing matches; | 


founded agricultural shows and clubs; corres- 
ponded with eminent farmers everywhere; com- 
posed a “calendar” of agricultural operations, 
which is still considered as a classic. To these 
good works must be added his model farm, where 
not only new systems of cultivation were prac- 
tised, but improved implements introduced. 
Food for Omuibus Horses. 

The Omnibus Company of Paris (a monopoly) 
employs 10,000 horses ; one centime more or less 
in their feeding represents an annual loss or 
gain of fr. 36,000. The Company has published 
the full details of its experiments, extending 
over a period of two years, with maize as a par- 
tial substitute for oats. The London Company 
of Omnibuses had adopted the plan, but the 
work for the horses in the two capitals is far 
from being the same. The horses first selected 
for experiment numbered 16, and were employed 
in general carting work. They were aged from 
6 to 16 years, and were periodically weighed 
during the period the experiment continued, 
from 24th November to 24th March following. 
The maize chosen was that grown in Burgundy, 
Russia, and the United States. This order of 
enumeration represents also the nutritive value 
of the corn. The ration of hay, straw and bran 
was not changed ; the object was to replace a 
daily feed of 19 Ths. of oats by the same weight 
of maize, diminishing one and increasing the 
other at the rate of 2 tbs. weekly. The maize 
was crushed (the sole form in which it ought to 
be given) and was the product of the preceding 
harvest—a point never to be overlooked. The 


took to it. A little sea-salt added to the feed 


| enabled the animals to conquer their repugnance 


—the latter in some instances continuing as 
long as five or six months. The horses showed 
no falling off in the way of work; but they dis- 
played less energy or fire. It was definitely 
ascertained that 11 tbs. of oats and 7 of maize 
were the safe proportions for the new feed 
of grain. Extended thus to horses actually em- 
ployed in bus work, the results were the same 
as in the first experiment, and so satisfactory 
that the regimen has been permanently adopted, 
and thus economizes for the Company nearly 
half a million of francs per year. Of the horses 
purchased to keep up the Company’s stock 30 per 
cent. die; this is the penalty young animals pa 
during their acclimatization. Some of this mortali- 
ty must be attributed to intestinal affections, such 
as colic. At several dépdts no cases of om 
tion occurred from the use of maize, and a 
horse having a tendency to such was cured by 
mixing a littlesea-salt with the feed. The horses 
are in excellent. condition and do their work 
well; they display less ardor, do not neigh so 
frequently, consuming less of the exciting mat- 
ter of the oats. Thedrivers complain they can- 
not “show the horses off so well.” It would be 
desirable that the Cab Company of Paris try the 
same experiment. 
Feod for Horses and Cows. 

If the plan is adopted for feeding horses on 
biscuit, as now in operation with the Russian 
cavalry, an important step will be made in the 
preparation of cattle food generally. The biscuits 


| are composed of crushed oats, pea meal, hemp 
| oil and salt; they are ten inches in diameter, are 


rforated, and when baked are placed in deal 
0xes, the layers being powdered with bran ; four 
biscuits are strung together on a piece of wire; 
these constitute a ration, and are equivalent to 
10 tbs. of oats; the biscuits can be either given 
dry or steeped in water; the horses become thin 
on the diet, but do not lose vigor. 

At Hohenheim, Messrs. Wolff & Fleischer 
have undertaken some very curious experiments 
on the influence of food upon the peerie of 
milk. After calving, the quantity of milk secreted 
is most plentiful; then, after a period more or 
less long, this quantity diminishes. By feedin 
two cows, Swiss breed, and weighing each 1 
cwts., on clover-hay, crushed barley and beet; 
and later, on green clover-hay, crushed beans 
and barley ; the increase of milk was proportion- 
ate to the quality of food. But it was demon- 
strated at the same time that a cow not possess- 
ing milking qualities naturally yielded no pro- 
portionate increase of milk from an augmentation 
of food. The quality of milk is less influenced 
by the feeding than the quantity; by quality 
is understood its chemical composition, irrespect- 
ive of flavor or aroma. The proportion of 
serum, as compared with fat, caseine, sugar and 
mineral substances will be augmented, but not 
the other ingredients. In other words, a farmer 
cannot, by asystem of feeding, make a butter or 
a cheese-producing cow, and reciprocally. This 
curious fact can be a ge oof physiology. 
Milk, as was fora long time supposed, is not a secre- 
tion of the blood, where the mammals play the 
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role of a simple filter; it is a secretion of a 
special organ. Milk, ina word, is the substance 
of the mammals in a liquid state. The intensity of 
the secretion depends on the development of the 
organ; that is to say, of race,"of a property 
natural to the animals, and independent of food. 
The albumen of the latter is transformed into 
butter, or fatty matter, by the cells of the mam- 
mal; the part not transformed remains in the 
milk as albumen or caseine. 
Miscellaneous Items. 

When pure butter is examined by the micro- 
scope or a good magnifying glass, it will be found 
to consist of an assemblage of uniform globules ; 
if among these globules crystalline masses or 
stars be found it is proof that the butter is adul- 
terated with margarine. 

The entrails of cattle, putrid fish, dead dogs, 
&c., if placed om the exposed roots of apple 
trees in February, and covered in, will effectually 
destroy the “wool bug” peculiar to these 
trees. Cannot the remedy be tried against the 
2% ? 

n Belgium, cess-pool matters, called “Flem- 
ish manure,” if applied in winter on meadow 
land, will destroy moss and weeds. It is bad for 
sugar-beet, but excellent for cattle mangolds. 
Coating with “pine oil” is fast superseding 
paint for the wood-work of tools, machinery, 
sheds, &e. F. C. 

Paris, September, 1877 
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Proper Care of Sheep. 





Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 


The proper care of sheep is a very important 
subject for consideration by the wool-grower 
as well as the sheep-breeder. The wool-grower 
should take proper care of his sheep, for 
without, he cannot have the trueness and strength 
of staple so desirable. When sheep are thin and 
begin to thrive there is a joint or break in the 
wool, which decreases its value. It requires 
good care taken of ewes to raise the greatest 
percentage of lambs. The wool-grower wants 
to improve his flocks, as they will be more salable 
for mutton or other purposes, and give him a 
greater weight of fleece. It requires that the 
sheep-breeder take the proper care of his flocks. 
He may goto the best flocks in the country, may 
buy his choice, and if they are not well fed and 
the best eare taken of them they will soon be 
comparatively worthless. The proper care in- 
cludes feeding, breeding and the general manage- 
ment of sheep. All of the great improvers ot 
stock were extra good feeders, and gave their 
stock particular attention—which shows that 
good feeding as well as good breeding, and 
housing from cold wet storms, are necessary to 
attain the highest development. It is desirable 
that every flock master should have one sheep- 
house or room properly ventilated, but fixed so 
it can almost be made air-tight, for lambs to 
come in. After the lambs are 3 or 4 weeks old 
they can be shifted to other quarters, and give 

lace to other ewes which are about to lamb. 

y having an arrangement of this kind a large 
number of ewes can be had to lamb in the same 
house. 


| Excessive care is not requisite with strong 
hardy ewes in lambing, and too much interfer- 
ence is not desirable. It is well to look into the 
sheep-house the last thing before going to bed, 
j and if all is well the sheep should be left undis- 
turbed until morning. The Merino ewe rarcly 
| requires mechanical assistance in lambing, and 
| where the presentation of the lamb is natural 
| there should be no interference on the part of the 
shepherd. Lambs should be weaned at about 
four months old, as it is better for them and for 
their dams. Some wean when the sigmis in the 
thighs and going down. I give it for what it 
is worth. 

| The lambs, as soon as they are taken from 
their mothers, should be turned in some distant 
| field, so far away as to be out of hearing of the 
| ewes ; as they will not be so restless, and will 
| not be so apt to crawl through fences, which is 
a bad habit when once learned. Two or three 
old tame ewes are turned with them to teach 
them to come at the call, to find salt, and to eat 
| grain out of the troughs. The lambs should be 
| turned on the freshest and tenderest grass. This 
| is also a good time to commence feeding them a 
little grain. The old ewes should be turned on 
short dry feed, to stop the flow of milk. Their 
| udders are to be looked at every two or three 
| days, to see that none of them become distended 
| s . . . 
and spoil. By drawing the milk a few times 
there will be no further trouble in this respect. 
| It is profitable to begin feeding all sheep some 
| grain after the first few frosts, as the grass is not 
so nutritious. Lambs can be learned to eat by 
| sprinkling a little salt over their grain, and not 
jsalting in the field. Their feed should be 
increased a little as winter approaches. Sheep, 
and especially breeding-ewes, are healthier if 
they have plenty of exercise during the winter. 
That would be an objection to yard-feeding. 
Air, light and sunshine are conducive to the 
health of sheep—the same as of other animals. 
The proper care of sheep during winter is feed- 
ing them well and regularly, and salting them 
once or twice a week, and by having plenty of 
fresh water for them to drink, and that the same 
amount of feed is given to them each time. 
Sheep should be fed, when at full feed, about one- 
half bushel of shelled corn per hundred, or its 
equivalent in some other grain. During winter 
sheep should be put up at night with their racks 
filled with hay; in the morning turn them out 
on some kind of roughness, as corn fodder or 
sheaf oats. Their grain can be fed to them 
either in the morning or evening, it makes no 
difference which, so it be at a certain hour. 
Salt is as essential in winter as at any other time. 
| If water is not furnished them, no matter how 
well they are attended to, they will not thrive, 
will tuck up and look hollow. 

Flocks should be divided so as to have about 
one hundred together. It is best to winter lambs 
by themselves, yearlings by themselves, and 
breeding-ewes separate. Rams should not be 
allowed to run with the ewes during winter. 

| Itcannot be too strongly enforced that gentle- 
ness in every manipulation and movement con- 
nected with sheep is the first and one of the 
|main conditions of success in managing a flock 
of sheep. They should be taught to feam no 
injury from man. They should be made tame, 
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and even affectionate,—so that they will follow 
their keeper about the field, and so that, in the 
barn, they will scarcely rise to get out of the 
way. Wild sheep are constantly suffering some 
loss or deprivation themselves, and constantly 
occasioning some annoyance or damage to their 
owner; and under the modern system of winter 
stable-management, it is difficult to get them 
through yeaning season with safety to their 
lambs. Sheep’s feet should be trimmed about 
twice a year, or at least their feet ought to be 
examined that often to see if any need trim- 
ming. Trimming their feet at some wet time is 
the best, as their hoofs are softer. 

After the fresh grass starts vigorously in the 
spring, sheep are apt to purge or scour. The 
wool about and below the vent becomes covered 
with dung, which dries into hard knobs if the 
scouring ceases; otherwise it accumulates in a 
filthy mass, which is unsightly, unhealthy, and 
to a certain degree dangerous; for maggots are 
not unfrequently generated under it. Tagging 
sheep before they are let out to grass prevents 
this. This is cutting away the wool around the 
vent and from the roots of the tail, down the 
inside of the thigh; this should also be done 
twice a year. 

There is nothing peculiar in the summer man- 
agement of sheep more than that they should be 
salted regularly, have some shade to go under 
during the heat of the day, and have access to 
water. But, to secure constant improvement in 
a flock of sheep, as well as to remove all animals 
from it which are defective, it is necessary annu- 
ally to draft the flock: that is, exclude from it all 
animals which fall below a certain standard of 
excellence. The leading defects to be had in 
view of drafting are, first, the general ones of a 
want of the requisite degree of perfection in the 
form and fleece, fudged by the existing standard 
of the flock. Breeding-ewes, like store sheep, 
are only required to be kept in good, plump 
condition. Sheep should be marked with the 
initials of your name if they are not tabbed and 
registered. If there is one rule which may be 
considered more imperative than any other in 
sheep husbandry, it is that the utmost regularity 
be preserved in feeding. First, there should be 
regularity as to the times of feeding, and as to 
the amount fed. For when a flock is fed some- 
times at one hour, sometimes at another,—at one 
time fed so much, at another a different quan- 
tity,—they cannot be made to thrive. They will 
do far better on inferior keep if fed with strict 
regularity. Unlike cattle and horses, sheep do 
not eat well in the dark, and, therefore, they 
should have time to consume their feed before 
night sets in. Sheep do not do well fed with 
cattle, horses or hogs. Cattle hook them, horses 
kick and bite them, and hogs will pull their wool 
from them, and if they once get a taste of sheep 
they will often kill and eat them. 


Most any k:nd of a fence will turn Merino 
sheep if they have never been learned the bad 
habit of jumping. They will always pay for 
their keep and increase the crops of grain by 
manuring the ground ; will eradicate weeds, and, 
to a certain extent, briars and bushes. 

W. C. RipcGEvy. 


Bethany, Brooke Oo., W. Va. 


The Importance of Comfortable 
Quarters for Stock. 


Editors American Farmer : 

| This cool rainy day and the approaching 
| winter winds remind me of former times some 
|ten years ago; of the ‘scenes witnessed on 
| the farm then just purchased ; for it was a misera- 
ble old building called a barn, with no doors, and 
plenty of other openings for the beating snows, 
sleety rains and cold north winds to how] through 
and soak the poor stock, whose only bed was a 
puddle of their own urine to sleep in, on a scanty 
supper of dry fodder and straw; and how often 
do we find on farms in such weather poor thin 
cows drawn up and trembling with cold, behind 
some old shed or straw stack, with no covering 
but the canopv of heaven to protect them from the 
pouring rains, freezing sleet, beating snows and 
shivering winds. Such a condition of affairs 
should never be found on any farm—humanity 
calls for different treatment, and I feel sure if 
every one could appreciate the importance of 
havin s good, dry, warm quarters for their stock, 
such sights would sellom meet the eye; on the 
contrary every one would use a grand effort at 
economy, to save enouga to build something in 
the shape of a house for their protection. I 
know of no better investment on a farm ; it will 
pay double interest in the shape of good milk 
and butter, and saving of food. Yet I am well 
aware that many will visit the city and spend 
enough for swill slop, or the next thing to it: 
lager beer, rot-gut whiskey, segars, &c., &c., 
that would buy enough plank to at least build 
a shed for one cow. "This is plain talk, yet too 
true. My first effort at the time alluded to above 
was to raise something for them to eat ; and next, 
to have a good, dry, warm place to eat it, and 
protect the same from beating rains. 

It is no little satisfaction, this rainy night, to 
know that I can retire to my comfortable bed 
and know that my horses, cows, hogs, chickens, 
and even dogs, are my equals in this respect. 
A good dry stall for every head is provided for 
their use, and a well-filled barn of timothy hay 
arouses their affection for their home; and their 
owner only feels as if he had done his duty, and 
no more—‘“‘nothing more’’—and the award is 
plenty of pure, healthy, nutritious milk, kind, 
gentle horses, supply of eggs and fat chickens, 
good calves in the spring; and last, a glorious, 
hearty and sincere welcome from my Newfound- 
pad nepubeneendennch dogs, who leap with joy 
at the sound of a gentle word to them. 

It is truly wonderful what gentleness will do 
towards making quiet, easily broken and know- 
ing horses, by commencing with colts, and treat- 
ing them as one of your family. Two colts 
broken this spring are more like old horses. 
They seem to learn what you desire of them, 
and are willing to do their best to win your con- 
tinual kindness. Much can be done by having 
comfortable quarters, kind words, and, last but 
not least, desirable food for the inner horse. I 
say to all who think the above worth reading, try 
the experiment ; build stabling, save your 
ertras and the rew will surely come, and 
sooner than ex , in the satisfaction of know- 
|ing you have done your duty. Now is the time 











to commence the experiment—delays are danger- 
ous. A bushel of corn worth fifty cents prop- 
erly fed as chop with cut hay will produce four 
times as much in the shape of milk and butter, 
with manure to help make another crop, instead of 
taking most of the corn and wheat money to 
often buy worthless fertilizers palmed on the 


farmers by prowling drummers, who profess to | 


know just what they want. I have nothing to 
say against the many honest and correct dealers 


in them; but must raise a voice sounding the | 


word, beware of stuff you know nothing about. 
Now is the time to erect a manure shed; a few 
posts and rails covered with your cut-off corn 
will protect it from the washing rains, and give 
it a chance to pass into a condition of plant food, 
by hauling-out time in the spring, and save much 
labor and exper.se in hauling water and unrotted 
corn-stalks, straw, &c. A. P. SHARP. 
Baltimore, September, 1877. 
ee oe 
Work for the Month—October. 





The preparation for future crops and the secur- 
ing of those already made now fully occupy the 
time and attention of the farmer, and the making 
ready for winter requires that every duty offer- 
ing shall be carefully and zealously performed. 

Wheat.—W here not seeded, the crop should 
be gotten in as soon as possible, that the full 
growth of the plant with its corresponding de- 
velopment of roots may not fail to be made. 
This gives strength to the plant to resist the fly, 
helps it to tiller better, and strengthens it to 
resist the variations of winter weather. 


The | 
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desirability of sowing at the earliest moment | 


should not excuse any lack of thoroughness in 
preparing the land. This is paramount to all 
other considerations in making ready for the 
wheat crop. Where seeding is delayed a dress- 
ing of some nitrogenous manure is more than 
ever desirable, that the delay in starting the 
crop may be compensated for by the stimulating 
influence of a moderate amount of Peruvian 
guano, fish manure, or similar ingredients, which 
may be added to the fertilizer used, where it is 
not very highly ammoniated. 

Rye ought to have been in, and where not 
sown should go into the ground as soon as possi- 
ble. This crop is too often left to shift for itself. 
A little good fertilizer, or a more than usually 
liberal application of home-made manure, will 
may. 

, Timothy seed should be sown immediately 
after if not with the wheat or rye. A peck of 
seed to the acre is enough, and it is useful to 
follow the seed with the roller. 

Tobacco.—There ought to be no delays in 
getting all of the crop safely housed. In good 
dry weather that in the house should have all the 
sun and air possible. 

Potatoes.—The late crop should be dug in 
good weather, allowed to lie long enough to dry 
off, and then be taken at once to the cellar. 

Roots and Pumpkins ought to be stored 
away before frost injures them. Be careful not 


to allow the roots to be bruised in digging and | 


handling, as bruises result in decay. Pumpkins 


ought to be fed out first. 


| than the oldest inhabitant can remember. 


| development to maturity. 





Fall Plowing, except in soils of very light 
texture, is usually to be commended. he in- 


| fluence of variations in temperature is to break 


down the stiff soils, and thus make them easier 
to work, while at the same time the elements of 
plant food they contain are better fitted for 
assimilation. 

Lime may be applied with benefit now, and 
its effect is perceived sooner than when put in at 
any other season. Don’t plow it under. 

uck may often be dug at this season to 
great advantage. It is an excellent absorbent 
for use in the stables, and useful to add to the 
compost heap. 

Draining may ey be very well done 
now where needed. careful that in all grain 
fields the water furrows are properly laid off and 
kept clean. 

Live Stock.—Fattening Hogs ought soon to 
be put into their pens, the ry | fall being the 
best time to have them begin to lay on their fat. 
Those who delay till severe weather will find that 
a much larger —— of corn is required than 
would have been earlier. Keep their pens dry 
and comfortable with an’ abundance of absorbing 
materials, which should be replaced by fresh as 
soon as saturated with excrements. When first 
put up give your hogs at intervals of two or 
three days several doses of sulphur, and after- 
wards an occasional handful of charcoal or 
ashes, lime and salt mixed. Pumpkins and other 
soft food should be given first, and then corn. 
Beef Cattle and Sheep should be pushed vigor- 
ously ahead. Give mileh cows some extra 
rations as the pastures grow poor. Do not let 
young stock run down. By being well summered 
they are half wintered. 

> 


Poultry Yard. 


3noWN, Montvue Poultry Yards, Brookland- 
ville, Baltimore County, Md. 








By G. O. 





Aylesbury Ducks. 





This handsome breed of aquatic birds origi- 
nated in Buckinghamshire, England, and has 
been peculiar to that neighborhood, even longer 
NO 
variety of ducks are so extensively reared through- 
out Europe, and are rapidly finding their way 
to the poultry yards in this country. No vari- 
ety of ducks are more easily acclimatized, and 
are sure to thrive where others would not suc- 
ceed at all. The Aylesbury ducks are wonder- 
fully hardy, large, and noted for their rapid 
From some unex- 
plained reason, (even when carefully fed on the 
regular food,) the eggs vary greatly in color; 
some being white while others will be a bright 
green or cream color. It is thought by some 
that the sex of the progeny has something to do 
with the color of the eggs; but such is not the 
case. Enormous traffic in these ducks annually 
occur in the vicinity of London; the bulk of the 
rearing being done by the “cottagers,’ many of 
whom make this their special business. From 
this immediate neighborhood, (the county town 
of Buckinghamshire,) upwards of £20,000, or in 


| our money one hundred thousand dollars, a year 
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is returned for this breed of ducks. It isa novel 
sight to visit the cottages of these “duckers,” as 
they are called, in the height of the “season ;” 
for the young ducklings have possession of every 
room in the house, neither the kitchen nor bed. 
room escaping. Rarely, if ever, do they leave 
the house until carried out to market, which is 
from 6 to 8 weeks. They are not allowed to go 
into water. The food for the young is, at first, 
hard boiled eggs, finely chopped, mixed with 
boiled rice, which is given several times per day, 
and is followed by barley-meal and _ tallow 
greaves, mixed with the water in which the latter 
are boiled. In this country coarse ground meal 
(corn) scalded answers the place of the barley. 
Ducks, not reared for market, are raised in the 
usual hardy manner. They are pure white, and, 
with ordinary care only, should weigh, at twelve 
months old, thirteen to fifteen pounds the pair. 
Ducks not intended for market purposes should 
have access to water, after six weeks old, at 
their pleasure. Miss Mary Seamons (England) 
was for many years the leading breeder and 
most successful exhibitor. The finest specimens 
Ihave yet seen in this country, I saw at the 
yardof J. T. Bicknell, Esq., Buffalo, N. Y., who 
deserves great credit for the attention he has 
devoted to further perfecting the good qualities 
of this excellent breed. Birds examined at his 
yards outweighed considerably the Pekin ducks, 


which are claimed to be the largest ducks there | 


are. They are the largest in appearance, the 
feathers being more of a fluffy nature than the 
Aylesburys. Besides the Pekins there are the 
Black Cayugas, Muscovy, East Indian, Call, 
Crested, &c., all of which we shall have to con- 
sider in another article. 


Now 

Farmers should select what fowls they intend 
to breed from next spring: separate them from 
those intended for the market. Much can be 
accomplished towards improving the flock by 
proper selection. Keep the best of the last 
spring’s pullets, selling off all (except a few for 
setters) of the hens. In selecting the pullets, 
pick out those with broad backs, full breasts and 
short legs. If eggs are principally desired, 
secure a throughbred Leghorn cock. If eggs 
and table fowl are desired, cross with Houdan 
or P. Cochin cocks. The above is intended for 


farmers who have not already scen the policy of 


securing nothing but pure bred poultry,—know- 
ing that their experience, if the above suggestions 
are followed, will be so satisfactory that they 
will be anxious to enjoy the profit of pure bred 
poultry. The hen-houses should be carefully 
examined, stopping up the cracks where draughts 
would pass through, leaks in the roof, in fact 


giving general attention to all repairs and see | 


that everything is made clean. The trouble will 
be paid for in winter with eggs, and at a time 
when the price pee dozen makes it an object to 
tharketthem. Fowls, well housed and protected 
from the cold winds and rains of autumn, are as 
profitable again as those not properly taken care 
of. I know of nothing that is more valuable for 
the amount invested, to the farmer, than poultry 
properly cared for. Their guano alone is worth 
their keep. They return their full price yalue 
annually in eggs, and supply the table with 
palatable, nourishing food. 
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Horticulture. 





Meetings, &c., of the Pomological 
Society. 





The business sessions were held in the Concert 
Hall of the Academy of Music, three blocks from 
the place of the exhibition. In the absence of 
President Wilder, C. M. Hovey, presided; W.C. 
Flagg, secretary. 

On assembling on the 12th, Wm. H. Perot, 
President of the Maryland Horticultural Society, 
ina short address, bade the members of and dele- 
gates to the Pomological Society welcome to our 
city and State, and Mr. Hovey responded in 
appropriate terms. Credentials of delegates 
were then received, committees appointed, and 
the address of the absent president read by the 
secretary. The place of the next biennial meet- 
ing was fixed for Nashville. 

The former officers of the society were all 
reelected, and we give a list below. 

The second day’s sessions were devoted to cor- 
rections and changes in the society’s catalogue. 

On Friday the visitors, by invitation of the 
Maryland Society, paid a visit to the farms of 
Col. Edward Wilkins in Kent, the steamer Pentz 
having been chartered for the occasion. An 
opportunity was given them to see something of 
the “peach country,” the orchards of Col. Wil- 
kins and some of his neighbors being visited, as 
well as the pear orchard of Captain R.8. Emory. 
| The company was hospitably received and 
| entertained by Col. W., and on the homeward 

trip a collation was furnished. There were no 
| formalties or speeches, and the excursion is said 

to have been an agreeable one to all who partici- 
| pated, and thus saw one of the principal horti- 
| cultural features of this section. 
| On Thursday invitations were extended to all 
| who desired to do so to visit Druid Hill Park, 
anda large number of the visitors took carriages 
and drove through that ample pleasure ground ; 
and on Saturday a number who remained in the 
city were entertained by President Perot at his 
place on Charles-sireet avenue, The closeness 
with which the suciety kept to its business, and 
the fact that the trip to the Eastern Shore con- 
sumed one entire day, prevented some other 
attentions being shown our guests as intended, 
such as a view of Patterson and Clifton Parks, 
an inspection of one of the most extensive of our 
fruit-packing establishments, in accordance with 
an invitation from its proprietors, &c. 


A BUSINESS MEETING. 


A business meeting of the Pomological Society 
was held on the Pentz during the return trip, and 
various matters were transacted to close the 
biennial session. Dr. Warder, of Ohio, presided, 
and Mr. Flagg, of Illinois, was Secretary. The 
| question of the nature and remedy of blight in 
pears was discussed at length by A. J. Caywood, 
of New York; Prof. Brainard, of Washington ; 
Dr. Hexamer, of New Jersey; Mr. Moody, of 
New York; Mr. Hatfield, of Massachusetts; Mr. 
Augur, of Connecticut; Dr. Snodgrass, of Mary- 
‘and; Dr. Howsley, of Virginia, and Thomas 
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Meehan, of Philadelphia. 
and comprehensive remarks on the subject were 
applauded. The question whether or not the 
early Kent gooseberry is the same as the Hough- 
ton was also discussed by W. F. Massey, of 
Waverly, Md., and Dr. Hexamer, of New 
York, but the matter was not settled. They 
have points in common, and may be nearly akin. 
Col. Brackett, of Iowa, offered resolutions thank- 
ing the Maryland Society, Col. Wilkins, Mr. 
Pentland, Col. Coleman of the Carrollton Hotel, 
and others, for courtesies and attentions to the 
Society. 


Mr. Meehan’s clear 


THE WILDER MEDALS. 


Before adjourning the committee on awarding 
Wilder medals to exhibitors made the following 


repost : 

he committee on the award of Wilder medals 
reportas follows: Your committee for award- 
ing the Wilder medals report that they have made 
the following awards of silver medals, the objects 
exhibited being all deemed worthy of that dis- 
tinction: Tothe Maryland Horticultural Society 
for general display; Eastern Experimental Farm 
of Chester county, Pa., for general collection of 
fruits; Ellwanger & Barry, Rochester, N. Y., for 
collection of 166 varieties of pears, 60 of plums 
and 25 of grapes; to Franklin Davis & Co., of 
Richmond, Va., for general collection of fruits; 
to Hovey & Co., of Boston, Mass., for collection 
of 120 varieties of pears; to Benj. T. Smith, of 
Cambridge, Mass., for collection of 82 varieties 
of pears; to John Saul, of Washington, for col- 
lection of 200 varieties of pears; to the Connecti- 
cut State Board of Agriculture, for general col- 
lection of pears, apples and grapes; to Nathaniel 
Atkinson, of North Carolina, for collection of 108 
varieties of apples; to G. F. B. Leighton, of Nor- 
folk, Va., for collection of pears; to R. 8. Emory, 
of Chestertown, Md., for collection of twenty-one 
varieties of pears; to J. L. Babcock, of Norfolk, 
Va., for Bartlett, Duchess and Seckel rs; to 
W. B. Weeks, of Norfolk, Va., for collection of 
pears; to Mrs. F. A. Hudgins for four varieties of 
pears; to A. H. Page, of Virginia, for collection 
of pears; to Wm. Faitz, of Virginia, for pears; to 
Wm. T. Walters, for exotic grapes; to Jas. H. 
Ricketts, of New York, for exotic seedling grapes; 


to Henry E. Hooker, of Rochester, New York, 
for Brighton grapes; and to 8. T. Jenkins, of 
Georgia, for a 

The signed by W..L. Schaffer, of 
Philadelphia ; Elisha Moody, of Lockport, New 
York; A. W. Harrison, of Philadelphia ;’ Wm. 


Watson, of Texas, and B. F. Transon, of Hum- 
bolt, Tennessee. 
The meeting then adjourned sine die, after some 
fitting remarks by Dr. Warder. 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


The committee on credentials having reported, 
the following officers were elected: president, 
as CC. Leneden Alsbene : AP Ke Spationd, 

nts, U. C. n, ow we » 
Arizona; C. C. Bliss, Arkansas; B. S. Fox, Cali- 
fornia; N.C. Meeker, Colorado; D. 8. Dewey, 
Connecticut; Wm. Saunders, District of Columbia; 





W.H. ny by Arthur Bryant, Sr., Illinois ; 
8. Johnson, ; J. 8. Stayman, Kansas; R. 
H. Day, Louisiana; Z. A. Gilbert, Maine; W. D. | 
Brackenridge, Maryland; C. M. Hovey, Massa- 


chusetts; T. T. Lyon, Michigan; J. 8S. Harris, 


| Minnesota; R. W. Furras, Nebraska; L. R. Brad- 


ley, Nevada; Judge Wilmot, New Brunswick ; 
Wm. Parry, New Jersey; W.F. M. Arny, New 
Mexico; Charles Downing, New York; W. L. 
Steele, North Carolina; C.C. Hamilton, Nova 
Scotia; John A. Warder, Ohio; Robert Burnett, 
Ontario; Robt. Buist, Sr., Pennsylvania ; J ung? 
Dunkin, Quebec; Silas Moore, Rhode Island ; 
A. P. Wylie, South Carolina; B. F. Transon, Ten- 
nessee ; J. E. Johnson, Utah; G. F. B. Leighton, 
Virginia; Washington Blum, Washington Terri- 
tory; Geo. F. Petfer, Wisconsin; Judge Carter, 
Wyoming; C. F. Trowbridge, Connecticut ; Ed- 
ward Tatnall, Delaware; J. M. Stubbins, Georgia ; 
James Smith, Iowa; Thos. 8. Kennedy, Ken- 
tucky ; George Houseman, Missouri; Waterman 
Smith, New Hampshire; Wm. Watson, Texas ; 
H. H. Strother, West Virginia ; H. L. Hart, Flor- 
ida; John A. Foreman, Indian Territory; A. J. 
Dufur, Oregon, and John Jones, Montana ; Treas- 
urer, Thos. P. James; Secretary, W. C. Flagg. 





The Horticultural and Pomological 
Displays. 





The scene at the opening of the joint exhibi- 
tion of the Maryland Horticultural and American 
Pomological Societies in the spacious Armory of. 
the 5th Regiment, with its extensive annexes, 
was one which, if many of our visitors from 
abroad were not flatterers, bas seldom been sur- 
passed in this country either in extent, general 
effect or the beauty of the separate departments. 


The main hall, a handsome room 95 by 135 feet 
in dimensions, effectively decorated by evergreen 
wreathing, hanging ets, flags, &c., was given 
up to the fruit from abroad, except continuous 
tables on either side of the main walk the whole 
length of the hall, which were filled with plants 
of graceful form and striking foliage. At the 
termination of this walk was a rockwork con- 
structed and effectively filled with plants and 
vines. Two wings, each 40 by 180 feet, accom- 
modated the bulk of the plants entered for com- 

tition,—the western containing also the vegeta- 
Ces, and the eastern the cut flowers and r- 
In both these divisions the display was far 
satisfactory than usual, in consequence of the 
drought which had prevailed for several weeks. 
In fruits, too, the Maryland display was hardly 
as creditable as could have been wished, this not 
being a propitious season for any kind. 

The show of plants was exceptionally good, 
both in the professional and amateur classes, the 
various exhibits being almost universally of 
kinds admirably adapted to exhibition em 00g 
and showing careful and skilful cultivation. 
This was, indeed, so generally true, that the 
experienced judges had no little trouble in arriv- 
ing at conclusions as to the respective merits of 
the competing entries. 

It will not be out of place here to allude to 
the satisfaction the managers felt at the character 
and distinguished skill of the gentlemen who 
served on the aw committees at this 
exhibition. On plants the j were Robert 
Scott, of Philadelphia; Peter Henderson and 
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Isaac Buchanan, of New York; Wm. R. Smith, 
of Washington; Wm. Fowler and Wm. Fraser, 
of Baltimore. On cut flowers the chairman was 
Wm. Saunders, of Washington. On _ floral 
designs, James Ritchie, of Philadelphia. The 
discrimination of these gentlemen gave the 
awar.is double significance and value. 

The fruits from other States were not as 
numerous as anticipated. Our Nome society, 
hopeful of and expecting an immense display, 
had made larger preparations than were de- 
manded. The Western States were conspicu- 
ously unrepresented, and the date of the meeting 
was too late for the States south of Virginia and 
South Carolina,—Georgia having but one dish of 
apples, and Dr. Wylie, of South Carolina, one of 
apples, (Southern Porter,) and one of a new 
peach (Annie Wylie.) In all there were about 
4,000 dishes of fruit. 

Amongst the most prominent and interesting 
exhibits were those of President Wilder, of 320 
varieties of pears ; Ellwanger & Barry, Rochester, 
N. Y., of 166 varieties of rs, 60 of plums, and 
25 of grapes; John Saul, Washington, 200 kinds 
of pears; Hovey & Co., Boston, 120 varieties of 
pears; B. G. Smith, Cambridge, Mass., 82 varie- 
ties pears; G. F. B. Leighton, Duchess, Bartlett 
and Seckel pears (from Norfolk and Princess Ann 
Counties, Va.) of great size and beauty; J. H. 
Ricketts, Newburg, N. Y., 64 kinds hardy grapes 
of his own origination and 1 exotic variety; 
Franklin Davis & Co., Richmond, Va., a magnifi- 
cent collection of Virginia fruits, handsome in 
color, size and condition, and comprising also 
100 kinds of apples from Capt. Natt. Atkinson, 
of Asheville, N. C.; the Eastern Pennsylvania 
Experiment Farm had 130 kinds of: apples; the 
Connecticut Board of Agriculture, a fine lot of 
apples and pears; J. Fitz, of Albemarle, Va., fine 
= of fall Pippins; H. E. Hooker, of 
Brigh ter, N. Y., — fine a of his 

ighton grape, as did Capt. J. B. Moore, of 
Concord, fiom, of his Moore’s Early; and A. J. 
Caywood, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., of his new 
white Duchess grave. 

Among the Maryland fruit the pears of R. 8. 
Emory, of Kent, and the foreign grapes of Wm. 
T. Walters, of Baltimore, were conspicuous for 
their handsome appearance, and each received a 
silver Wilder ni from the Committee of tle 
Pomologieal Society; both gentlemen taking 
also all the first prizes in their respective classes. 
In peaches and apples Mr. J. W. Kerr, of Caro- 
line Co., took both first prizes; but Mr. J. W. 
Porter, of Albemarle, stepped in and carried off 
the Maryland prize for his Virginia apples, for 
the best and largest collection. 

The attendance upon the exhibition was good, 
although during three evenings of its continu- 
ance the weather was either threatening or 
actually rainy. The great space afforded by the 
addition to the armory of the capacious tempo- 
rary wings, gave ample accommodations for the 
displays, and, as almost all were to be seen at a 
glance, (the windows having been removed and a 
number of the openings converted into door- 
ways,) a very favorable impression was made on 
visitors, who wandered with delight amongst the 
stately plants, lingered around the fountains and 
rockery, or inspected the luscious fruits and 
comely vegetables, 





AWARDS. 
Plants—Class I—Professional List. 


Best collection of 12 distinct plants; $5, James 
Pentland, for Draccena Draco, D. indivisa, Cycus 
revoluta, Philodendron pertuosum, Ficus Par- 
celli, Cyanophyllum magnificum, Spherogyne 
latifolia, Anthurium grandis, Campsidium filici- 
folium, Alocasia macrorhiza’ var., Strelitzia 
regina, Yucca aloifolia var. For second 
best collection, $3, John Saul, Washington, 
D. C., for Maranta tubispatha, Paullinia thalic- 
trifolia, Dieffenbachia ywmnann', Anthurium 
regale, A. magnificum, Alocasia mac. varie- 
gata, A. Zebrina, A. Loweii, C suey om guy 
spectandum, Ficus Parcelli, Pandanus Veitchii, 
P. Jav. variegata. 

Best single specimen plant, not variegated, $3, 
John Saul, for Spherogyne latifolia; second best 
do., $2, John Feast. 

Best variegated foliage plants, 12 distinct varie- 
ties, $5, John Saul, for Maranta regalis, Panda- 
nus Veitchii, P. Javanicus variegata, Dracena 
Baptistii, Diffenbachia bausei, Alocacia mac. 
variegata, Aralia Guilfoylei, Ophiopogan robusta, 
Ficus Parcelli, Croton variegatum rubrum, 
Phormium Veitchii, Sanchezia nobilis variegata. 

Second best do., $3, Archibald Brackenridge, 
for Pandanus Veitchii, Maranta Makoyana, 
Alocasia Veitchii, A. Violacea, Fittonia argyro- 
nium, Yucca bicolor, Ficus Parcelli, Phormium 
Colensii, Maranta zebrina, Pandanus Javanicus 
variegata, Anthurium magnificum. 

Best single specimens —— foliage plant, 
$3, Robert J. Halliday, for Dracena amabile ; 
second best do., $2, John Saul, for Phormium 
Colensii variegatum. 

Best 12 Caladiums, $3, A. Brackenridge; sec- 
ond best do., $2, John Saul, for Princess Teck, 
Princess Alexandra, Duc de Nassau, Prince 
Albert Edward, Reine Victoria, Baron de Roth- 
child, Lucy, Mrs. Alfred Maine, Napoleon 3d, 
Dr. Lindley, Houlletii, re? 

Best 6 Coleus, $2, W. F. Massey ; second best 
do., $1, John Feast. 

Best 12 Ferns, $4, James Pentland, for Adian- 
tum cuneatum, A. amabile, A. Martinicense, A. 
chilense, A. formosum, A. Farleyense, G - 
gramma Tartarica, Lastrea recedens, Wood- 
wardia orientalis, Lygodium scandens, 
patens, Pteris argyrea; second best do., 
$3, Archibald Brackenri for Dicksonia antarc- 
tica, Alsophilla australis, Adiantum amabile, 
A. Farleyense, Pteris a-gyria, Asj 1 n um nidus, 
Gymnogramna amabile, G. reruviana, Sitolo- 
bium Cicutarium, cibotium glaucum, Cyathea 
Smithii, Nephrodium molle c orymbifolium. 

Best specimens Tree Fern, $5, James Pentland, 
for Alsophylla australis. 

Best 5 Lycopods and Selaginellas, $2, R. J. 
Halliday, for Scottii, densa, denticulata, casici- 
sum, cordifolia, compacta. 

Second best do., $1, A. Brackenridge, for Rubi- 
caneis, denticulata aurea, Martiensi var., cus- 
pi jata, ceesea arborea, Poulteri. 

Best 6 Crotons, $3, John Saul, for ——- 
lium, Variegatum rubrum, Varietum — 
Johannis, W eismanni, Longifolium ; second best 
do., $2, James Pentland. 

Best single specimen Croton, $8, John Saul, for 
cta. 
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Best 6 foliage Begonias, $2, J. Saul, for Victor | 
Lemoine, Rex, hiladelphicum, Mrs. Lowe, | 
Marshallii, The O’Dunohue ; second best do, $1, 
W. F. Massey, for Margo, Queen of Hanover, 
Mad. Pereire, The O’Donohue, Roi Leopold, 
Louise Schneider. 

Best 6 Draccenas, $3, John Saul, for Terminalis 
stricta, Baptistii, Shepherdi, Braziliensis, Regina, 
Hendersoni; second best do., $2, Archibald 
Brackenridge, for amabilis, Shepherdi, Youngii, 
Regina, Guilfoylei, Terminalis. 

est 6 Palms, $4, A. Brackenridge, for Latania 
borbonica, Corypha australis, Chamerops tomen- 
tosa, Cocos australis, Sabal umbraculifera 
Pheenix sylvestris; second best do., $2, Andrew 
L. Black, for Areca aurea, Latania borbonica, 
Chameerops excelsa, Corypha australis, Phenix 
dactilifera, Brahea filamentosa. 

Best 6 Agaves, $2, A. Brackenridge, for 
Millerii, Americana var., Hasselofia, Species from 
Cuba, Sisaland, Antolarum; second best do., $1, 
John Feast. 

Best 20 succulent plants (Agaves not included) 
$2, John Feast; second best do., $1, A. Bracken- 








ridge. 
t new plant, not exhibited before, $5, 
Thomas Fairley, for Eulalie zebrina. 

Best 12 Asters, $2, and best 12 Balsams, $2, 
Cromwell & Congdon. 


Best collection of hardy Evergreens, $5, Wm. 
D, Brackenridg¢, for Abies Menziesii, A. excelsa, 
A. alba, A. canadensis, Araucaria imbricata, ber= 
beris japonica, Buxus angustifvlia, do. do. fol. | 
argentea, do. do. fol. aurea, do. do, fol. lat. aurea, 
B. do. fol. lin. argentea, B, Fortunii, Belis Jaculi- 
folia, Cupressus thydides, fol. aurea var, OC. Law- 
soniana, Cedrus Deodara, Cryptomeria Japonica, 
C. do. var. nana, Euonymus japonica, E. fol. 
atgentea, E. japonicus radicans var., E. ovata- 
aurea, Ilex aquifolium, I. do. fol. argentea, I. lati- 
folia, I. trifureata, I. Fortunii, Juniperus 
hibernica, J. Suecica, J. oblonga var. pendula, J. 
squamata, J.Oxycedrus, Picea balsamea, P. polita, 
Pinus sylvestris, Retinospora obtusa, R. pisi- 
fera, R. plumoga, R. do. aurea, R. lycopodioides, 
R. do. aurea, R. Taxus Fortunii Mas, T. do. Fem, 
T. baccata, T. adpressa, T. japonica, Thuja fili- 
formis, T. ericoides, T.-globosa, T. retusa, Thuja 
orientalis, T. do. fol. aurea variegata, T. plicata, 
T. gigantea, T. tartarica, T. do: elegantisima, T. 
do. rope a T. do. pyramidalis, T. do. Vervani- 
ana, T. do: George Peabody, Thujopsis borealis, 


T. dolabrata, T. lactivirens, Torreya taxifolia; | 


second best do., $3, Cromwell & Congdon. 
SPECIAL MENTION. 


A fine collection of well-grown plants from 
Patterson Park, exhibited by m. 
Superintendent, highly commended. Messrs. 
Sam’l. Feast & Sons had a large variety of fine 
and interesting plants. Chas. T. Bucher & Bro., 
of Waverly, a collection of plants, including. a 
Begonia, seedling from Rex. Charles Hamilton, 


Waverly, collection of geraniums and foliage | superior collection of well-grown plants. 


plants. 


! 
Mr. Wm. R. Smith, of the _ United -States 


Botanic Gardens, and Mr. Wm. Saunders, of the 
Experimental Grounds and Gardens of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, exhibited choice and 
large’collections of palms and other rare plants. 
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Plants—Class I[I—Amateurs. 

Best collection of 6 distinct plants, $3, R. W. 
L. Rasin, wy m. Smith, gardener ;) second best do., 
$2, Wm. H. Perot, (F. Reinicke, gardener,) for 
Artocarpus metallicus, Cecropea metallica, Al- 
ocasia macrorhiza var., A. metallica, Dieffenbachia 
Bowmani, Aralia Guilfoylei. 

Best single specimen plant, not variegated, $3, 
R. W. L. Rasin; second best do., $2, W. W. 
Spence, (John Eberhardt, gardener,) for Panda- 
nus utilis. 

Best 6 variegated foliage plants, $5, R. W. L. 
Rasin; second best do., $3, Wm. H. Perot, for 
Dieffenbachia picta, Anthurium cristallinum, 
Maranta tubispatha, M. Makoyana, M. Veitchii, 
M. Wagnerii. 

Best single specimen variegated foliage plant, 
$3, W. W. Spence, for Ananassa sativa var ; 
second best do., $2, Wm. H. Perot. 

Best 6 Caladiums, $2, W. W. Spence; second 
best do., $1, Ernest Hoen, (Conrad Hess, garden- 
er;) best 6 Coleus, $2, W. W. Spence; second 
best, $1, E. Hoen. 

Best 12 Ferns, $3, R. W. L. Rasin; second 
best, $2, W. H. Perot ; best specimen Tree Fern, 
$5, W. H. Perot, for Alsophylla australis. 

Best 6 Lycopods and Selaginellas, $2, R. W- 
L. Rasin; second best, $1, W. H. Perot, nigra, 
amabilis, gracilis, Guilfoylei, stricta, Fraserii. ° 

Best 6 Dracenas, $3, W. W. Spence, for 
amabilis, terminalis, ferra, Baptisti, Butt, gra 


, Cilis; second best, $2, W. H. Perot. 


Best 6 Crotons, 9», R. W. L. Rasin; second 
best, $2, W. H. Perot. 

Best 6 Begonias, $2, W. W. Spence, for 
Magnifica, Marquise de Maidaille, Inimitable, 
Duchess de Brabant, hydrocadifolia, Victoria ; 
second best. $1, W. H. Perot; best 6 tuberous- 
rooted Begonias, $2, E. Hoen; second best, $1, 
W. H. Perot. 

Best 6 Palms, $4, W. W. Spence, for Areca 
Versehaffeldti A lutescens, Latania borbonica, 
Brahea dulcis, Chamerops excelsa, Cocos Wed- 
elliana; second best do., $2, R. W. L. Rasin; 
best 6 Agaves, $2, R. W. L. Rasin. 

Best new plant, not exhibited before, $5, W. 
ce, for Aralia elegantissima. 

Best 6 Balsams, $2, August Hoen; best 12 
China Asters, $2, W. W. Spence; second best 


, do., $1, E. Hoen. 


Plants—Class I[1]—Amateurs without Gardeners. 

| For best 3 variegated foliage plants, $3; best 

| 4 Caladiums, $2; best 3 Dracenas, $2, C. H. 
epar. 

t specimen of Ivy, in pot, $1, Willie Feast. 

MENTION BY THE JUDGES. 

Mr. Chas. J. Baker (D. Thurley, gardener) had 

a fine collection of plants, containing a hand- 

somely-grown Adiantum Farleyense. Mr. E. 

Whitman (F. Fauth, Jr., gardener) had an 

interesting collection, containing several fine 

specimens showing skill in cultivation. Mr. 

m. T. Walters (Alex. Frazier, gardener) had a 


CUT FLOWERS. 

Best 24 Dahlias, named varieties, $2, John 
Saul, Washington, D. C.; best 12 Tea Roses, 2 
| flowers of each, $2, John Saul; second best do., 
$1, Cromwell & Congdon; best 6 Bourbon roses, 
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$2, John Saul; second best do., $1, Cromwell & | 
Congdon ; best 6 Noisettes, $2, best 12 Remont- 
ants, $2, John Saul; best 24 Verbenas, $2, 
Robert Patterson; best 12 Perennial Phlox, $2, 
John Saul; best bride’s bouquet, $3, A. L. Black ; 
best bouquet Ornamental Grasses, $2, Sam’] 
Feast & Sons; best hand bouquet, $2, Miss 
Maggie Patterson; second best dod., $1, A. L. 
Black; best 12 Dahlias, (amateur,) $2, August 
Hoen ; best bouquet Native Grasses, $1, best dis- 
play of wild flowers, $2, Willie Feast. 


| 
| 


FLORAL DESIGNS, BASKETS, &C. 

Best pair Hanging Baskets, $2, R. J. Halliday ; 
second best do., $1, W. F. Massey; best Rustic 
Stand, filled with plants, $3, Robt. Patterson ; 
second best do., $2, Thos. Fairley; best Table 
Ornament, composed of cut flowers, $5, James 
Pentland; second best do., $3, Miss Mollie 
Strawbridge. 

Amateur.—Best Rustic Stand, $2, and best 
Table Ornament, $3, Adolph Stoll; best Wardian 
Case, $5, W. H. Perot, (F. Reinicke, gardener.) 

Amateurs without Gurdeners.—Best Rustic 
Stand, $3, Wm. Feast; best Hanging Basket, $2, 
Robt. Rasin. 

SPECIAL PREMIUMS. ‘ 

First day—For design in cut flowers, $15, 
Miss L. A. Martin. For best display of Gladioli, 
$10, Saml. Feast & Sons. 

Second day.—The prizes for Floral Work of 
any design was awarded as follows by the judges : 
To R. W. L. Rasin, Baltimore; C. L. Allen & 
Co., Queens Co., N. Ys and Joseph Kift & Son, 
Philadelphia, each $20. To John Cook, Balti- 
more Co., Md., $10. For best and largest dis- 
play of Dahlias, $10, John Saul. 

hird day.—F or best design, composed of cut | 
flowers, plants or fruits, or all combined, $25, C. 
L. Allen & Co., Queens Co., N. Y.; second best 
do., $15, Saml. Feast & Sons. For best and 
most artistic loose bouquet for the table, $5, John 
Saul; best basket of cut flowers, $10, Gustav 
Burger; second best do., $5, John Saul; best | 
and largest display of cut flowers, $5, John Saul. | 

For the best and most attractive continuous | 
display during the exhibition of cut flowers, 
floral designs, &c., $25, Sami. Feast & Sons. 
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Best 4 varieties Foreign Grapes, $6, Wm. T 


| Walters, (Alex. Frazier, gardener;) second best 
do., $3, Genl. Geo. 8. Brown, (J. McTaggart, 
| gardener;) special award. $3, Mrs. Chas. J. 


Baker, (D. Thurley, gardener ;) best single bunch, 
$3, Wm. T. Walters; second best do., $2, Genl. 
Geo. 8. Brown; best dish of Figs, $2, Wm. 
Fowler. 

Special and honorable mention to Capt. E. Y. 
Goldsborough, Frederick, Md., for a very hand- 
some collection of Pears, Peaches and Grapes, 
which arrived after the awards were made. 
Honorable mention to A. L. Corey, Kent Co., 
Md., for finely-grown Peaches, received too late 
for competition. 

VEGETABLES. 


Best 12 beets, $2, C. C. Carman; second best, 
$1, Andrew Goforth; best 12 carrots, $2, C. C. 
Carman; second best, $1, Andrew Goforth ; best 
parsnips, $2, A. Goforth; second best, $1, C. C. 
Carman; best salsify, $2, R. W. L. Rasin; 
second best, $1, A. Goforth; best onions, $2, A. 
Goforth; second best, $1, C. C. Carman; best 
potatoes, $2, 8S. N. Hyde; second best, $1, C. C. 
Carman; best Lima beans, $2, 8. N. Hyde; 
second best, $1, A. Goforth ; best snap beans, $2, 
A. Goforth; best garden corn, $2, 8. N. Hyde; 
second best, $1, C. C. Carman; best celery, $2, 
R. W. L. Rasin; second best, $1, A. Goforth ; 
best drumhead cabbage, $2, and best Savoys, $2, 
A. Goforth ; best Okra, $1, A. Goforth ; best egg- 
plants, $2, C. C. Carman; second best, $1, A. 
Goforth; best tomatoes, $2, 8. N. Hyde; second 
best, A. Goforth ; best pumpkins, $2, C. C. Car- 
man; best squash, $2, 58. N. Hyde; second best, 


| C. C. Carman; best and largest collection, $8, 


A. Goforth, 
SPECIAL MENTION. 
To W.8.G. Baker for mange! wurtzels ; to 


| Mrs. Isabella Brown for fine specimen field corn ; 


to 8. N. Hyde for tomato trellis; to A. Goforth 


| for peppers and pie plants. 


— <o-———_———————— — 


Vegetable Garden. 





October.—A good dressing of rich manure 


| should be forked shallowly into asparagus beds. 


FRUITS. 

Best 12 varieties Apples, $6, J. W. Kerr, 
Denton, Md.; best and largest collection Apples, 
$10, J. W. Porter, Albemarle Co., Va. 

Best 20. varieties of Pears, $10, John Saul, 
Washington, D. C.; second best do., $6, Wm. 
Fowler Clifton ; best and largest collection Pears, 
$10, R. S. Emory, Kent Co., Md.; second best 
do., $6, John Saul; best dish fall Pears, $3, R. 8. 
Emory; second best do., $2, Wm. Fowler; best 
dish winter Pears, $3, R. 8. Emory; second best 
do., $2, John Saul; best peck Quinces, $3, Dr. 
John Miller, Talbot Co., Md.; best 12 varieties 
Peaches, $10, J. W. Kerr, Denton, Md. 

Best. 6 varieties Native Grapes, $5, Dr. I. D. 
Thomson; second best do., $3, John Cook ; best 
and largest collection, $10, H. T. Scott, Prince 
George’s Co., Md.; second best do., $6, Dr. I. D. 
Thomson; best dish of any variety, $3, Dr. I. D. 
Thomson; second best do., $2, Oscar Bellman, 
Washington Co., Md.; best native seedling Grape, 
raised by exhibitor, $4. John Cook. 


| Beets and carrots should be dug before they are 


injured by frost, and put in trenches, pits or 


‘cellars. If in the latter, they keep better packed 


in dry sand. A convenient plan is to cover them 


| in trenches a foot and a half deep, two feet wide, 


and as long as necessary. Cover lightly with 


earth, and as the weather gets cooler put on 


more, or spread trashy manure over all. See 
that the trenches are so arranged that water will 
not lodge in them. Cauliflowers may be put 
into frames or cellars, and will there head out. 
Parsnips and salsify for winter use should be dug 


‘and stored away; those not needed till spring 
| may be left in the ground. Keep sprouts and 
| spinach clean. Turnips and ruta-bagas should be 


taken up before severe frosts. 

The remains of all late crops should be removed, 
and if possible the ground spaded or plowed up 
in readiness for the spring. Al! the waste vege- 


| table matters should be added to the compost 


heap, though it is the practice of some to burn 
them that weed seeds may be destroyed., 
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Floriculture, &e.— October, 1877. 


By W. D. Brackenriper, Florist and Nurseryman, 
Govanstown, Baltimore County, Md. 








Greenhouse. 
That the taste for horticulture in Baltimore 
and its vicinity has within the last five years 


made rapid progress, no one who has visited the | 


late exhibitions of the Maryland Horticultural 
Society, or taken a stroll through the suburbs of 
our city, will deny. This progress may in a 
great measure have had its rise in the stimulus 
held out by the Horticultural Society,and partly 
by sister cities setting us the example of having 
their public parks and squares adorned Curing the 
summer with flowers and flowering shrubs, and 
by granting the people generally free access for 
their enjoyment, as no rank of individuals 
should be debarred from partaking of the 
refining inflvence which such exhibitions are 
sure to produce on the senses of the beholder. 

When the mind of any one is once fairly 
inoculated with a love for Flora, he does not 
rest satisfied by viewing her beauties in the 
parterre, but straightway procures fur himself a 
plant or Wardian case for his window; and 
should he bave the means up goes a nhouse 
or conservatory; at seeing which his neighbor 
becomes jealous, or catches the floral contagion, 
and, not to be behind, follows the example. If 
more time were spent in the adornment of our 
residences, both inside and out, thus making 
home attractive, the inducements would be less 
to visit club houses and other places of question- 
able respectability. Moderate exercise in the 
garden is conducive to the well-being of the 

hysical man, and plants no sting in the mind to 
»e afterwards eradicated. 

It is always better to have tender plants under 
cover sometime before frost sets in than to have 
their tops injured by it; should the weather 
prove warm after they have been housed, then 
syringe with water overhead in the morning, 
and admit air freely during the day. Caution 
ought to be taken not to crowd the plants at 
this early season, and this can be avoided by 
keeping out of doors in a sheltered situation a 
number of half-hardy things, as Azaleas, Lauris- 
tines, Oleanders, Myrtles, and even the Camellia, 
will stand several degrees of frost; these latter 
can be taken in before severe weather sets in. 

When we write in the above style, it is for the 
benefit of the amateur, or such as keep no 
gardener. The truly professional man should be 
_ to attend to fils own business without our 
aid. . 

Such people as have no re hot-house will 
find that Begonias and all of the Cactus tribe 
will pass the winter best if kept in the warmest 
part of the green-house, observing not to give 
much water when the plants are in a dormant 
state. Prick off into pairs or siagle pots young 
plants of Cinerarias, Chinese Primroses, Pansies 
and Mimulus, keeping them near to the glass so 
as to prevent them getting drawn up weekly. 





Some people keep Caladivms growing all winter ; 
| we usually let them dry off, and keep the tubers 
|in a warm, dry place near the furnace. Roots 
|of Gloxinias and Gesnerias, as well as that of 
| Achimenes, as the leaves show signs of decay, 
lou ht to have a diminished quantity of water, 
al ultimately withdraw it altogether, when the 
| pots should be placed on their sides under the 
| stage during the dormant season. 


LAWN AND PLEASURE GROUNDS. 


Plant out Tulip and Hyacinth roots, observing 
|to have the ground dug deep, adding a good 
|supply of well-rotted cow manure and sand. 
| The beds should be so prepared that no stagnant 
water will lodge about the roots during the 
| winter. After the first frost cut off the tops of 
Dahlias six inches above the ground, laying the 
tops prostrate over the roots, so as to protect 
these from frost until they get properly ripened. 

Tuberose plants that have not yet bloomed can 
be taken up and the roots placed in earth in the 
green-house, where they will open their flowers 
treely—thus prolonging their season. 

In our last we suggested September as a good 
month in which to set out Evergreens; this 
work can be continued south of this during the 
preseyt one; and so soon as the leaves begin to 
tall, deciduous trees and shrubs may be trans- 
planted advan y. We Yay fall to spring 
for this work, observing to fill up the earth well 
about the stem, so as to shed off the water during 
the winter, and when spring comes this can be 
leveled down. W. 0. BRACKENRIDGE. 


——— ae 


Tabernzsmontana. 





For the production of pure white flowers in 
summer, we know of nothing better than the 
Tabernemontana coronaria pleno (what a name 
for a pretty flower.) Its large double flowers are 
of the purest white, and during the summer will 
completely take the place of the double white 
Camellia. Botanically, closely allied to our com- 
mon Oleander, it makes equally as large a bush, 
but with broad glossy foliage, much more hand- 
some than the Oleander. It requires much more 
heat in winter than the Oleander, and it is best 
to treat it as a deciduous plant, keeping it com- 
paratively dry in winter. In summer, shade from 
the sun and give plenty of water. W. FF. M. 


Cyclamen Persicum. 








These should now be started in poem and 
now need great care to keep the blossom buds 
(which are formed with the leaves) from damp- 
ening off. They should be grown in compara- 
tively small pots, and the bulbs placed on, not in, 
the soil. In watering be careful not to wet the 
top of the bulb, but pour the water carefully 
around the bulb. Many lose their bulbs in sum- 
mer by drying them too much. We put ours 
beneath the greenhouse benches and examine 
occasionally to see that the bulbs are firm and 





hard. If any seem to be getting soft or tough a 
little water is given. In August shake them out 
and repot in fresh soil. W. F. M. 
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Agricultural Education. 





Dr. M.G. Ellzey, live stock editor of the South- 
ern Planter, and professor of Agricultural Sci- 
ence at the Virginia Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, offers the following suggestion in the 
last issue of the Planter,—a suggestion which is 
based on good judgment and wise experience : 

The editor of the American Farmer publishes 
a letter to one of his fellow-members of the 
Board of Trustees of the Maryland Agriculutral 
College, in which he handles the subject of agri- 
cultural education in a very able manner. ‘The 
Maryland College has been very unfortunate, we 
think, in having so many interests represented 
in its Board of Trustees. 
holders would surrender to the State, and the 
State would appoint a small Board, a majority of 
whom should be active members of some indus- 


If the private stock- | 
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by personal appeals as opportunity offers to those 
who shall be chosen to represent us in the State 
Assembly, and that we hope this course will be 
approved of and imitated by our brother farmers 
in the different counties. 

An old farmer of the State, long interested in 
the improvement of his class, writes : 

“The mingling of the military with agricul- 
tural instruction is as inconsistent and incompat- 
ible as the attempt to mix oil with water. The 
two things are entirely at variance with each 
other. The one is, or ought to be, eminently and 
severely conservative. The other is notoriously 
wasteful and destructive. The one is, or ought 
to be, to teach habits of industry, thrift and 
economy. The other inculcates habits of idle- 
ness, waste and extravagance. The one plain- 
ness of dress, manners and simplicity of life. 


| The other glitter, show—a lofty air and manner, 


trial pursuit, we think they would now quickly | ‘ t ne 2 
| ideas of pride and ambition, and a distaste for 


succeed in doing what they have heretofore failed 


to do; that is, in establishing a good, practical | 


agricultural school. One word of warning we 
would offer: “Keep clear of ex-officio members 
of the Board who hold political offices.” 


The Farmers and the Agricultural 
College. 





At a meeting of the Gunpowder Agricultural 
Club, held September 15, the following resolu- 
tions were unanimously adopted : 


Whereas, the recent action of the stockholders 
of the Maryland Agricultural College in sustain- 
ing the trustees thereof, has disappointed the 
hopes entertained that changes were finally about 
to be made in the management of that institu- 
tion, which would constitute it a school wherein, 
as its title implies, instruction in agriculture, con- | 
trary to the policy which has too long prevailed 
there, would be accorded an importance and a | 
prominence paramount to all others, thus sub- 
serving the interests of the farming community | 
and promoting its progress and intelligence, 
as its founders designed it should; and, 

Whereas, the State’s aid was extended to this 
school, primarily for the furtherance of the 
above-named praiseworthy purpose, and not to | 
support a course of study in which the same are 
assigned a subordinate rank ; and, 

Whereas, we regard this aid as now applied in 
the light of a palpable perversion of the State’s | 
funds from uses of prime advantage to us, to | 
others in which we are but very remotely con- | 
cerned ; 

Therefore, be it resolved, that we, the members 
of the Gunpowder Agricultural Club, invite the 
earnest co peration of all clubs, granges and 
other agricultural associations, as well as indi- 
viduals interested, in the adoption of prompt 
measures which will lead to the withdrawal of 
the appropriation hitherto granted to the col- 
lege by legislative enactment ; and 

Be tt further resolved, that we will set about | 
the accomplishment of our object immediately 
by the circulation of petitions, addressed to the 
Legislature, embodying the objections herein 
expressed to a misapplication of public money, 
and hereafter when the proper occasion arrives, 


well calculated to fill the youthful mind with 


the quiet pursuits of agriculture. In no sense 


| and in no view can these two dissimilar avoca- 


| Catholic church.” 


tions of life be harmonized. The one must, in 
the nature of things, destroy the other, and the 
more humble and retiring is always the victim 
of the proud, lofty and ambitious. 

It is lamentable to think that a school with 300 
acres of land and an annual endowment of 
$13,000 is inferior to two or three private schools 
without any endowment that i can name,— 
notably the Howard Institute, Mr. Lycurgus 
Mathews, Howard county, St. James’, Mr. 


| Onderdork, Washington county, and a half 


dozen schools under the control of the Roman 


The Baltimore Co. Farmers’ Club. 





The committee appointed at the last meeting 


| of this club, held August 1st at the house of Mr. 


J. Green, to express the views of its members 


| with reference to the present objects and pur- 


poses of the Maryland Agricultural College, beg 


| leave to report as follows: 


That in the opinion of this club, the great 
object for which this institution was established 
was to be the instruction of youth in practical 
and experimental] agriculture, and to fit them to 


| successfully carry out its results.and practical 
| instruction of others in its theory; and we ho 


the appropriation of moneys by our State will be 
used solely for this purpose. 

That we view with regret and surprise a great 
desire to turn it into a military institute for the 
education of youth for West Point and other 
military institutions to the detriment of the 
objects for which it was intended. 

e therefore cordially endorse the action of 
Wm. B. Sands and others in their efforts to 
reorganize it for its original objects. 

Epwarp O’Donovan, Chairman. 


“The discipline of the school is excellent.”— 
Report of President Parker, June 6th. 

On the above as a text we have a commentary 
in the shape of a letter, lately received from a 
late pupil there, which tells a very different story. 
We may publish it in our next. 
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OCTOBER 1, 1877. 
To the Friends of the American Farmer. 


The present is an auspicious season to extend 
the circulation of our journal. Forthis work we 
depend largely upon the tried partiality of its 
humerous friends. Their aid, never asked in 
vain, we again invoke in behalf of the Old 
Pioneer, that it may not only continue its visits 
to old friends and readers, but be introduced to 
many new ones. Those who know its worth 
(whatever measure it may have) are solicited to 








umend it according to that knowledge to their 
neighbors and friends. With theimproving out- | 


look before our farmers, the support of the 
Farmer, we venture to suggest, ought to be 
largely widened. Will not those whose confidence 
it has so long enjoyed do their part, that it may be ? 





In accordance with usage, to all new sul- 
scribers whose names are received before the end 
of the year, whether singly or in clubs, WE WILL 
SEND THE LAST THREE NUMBERS OF THIS VOL— 
UME GRATIS. 


(Capt, L. H. McGinnis pays attention this 
month to his friendly critic of last. We bespeak 
for his paper a careful and attentive. reading. 
This reminds to say here what we should have 
said in our last issue, that the No, of the True 
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| Death of Benjamin Hallowell. 

| anche 

| It is with unfeigned sorrow that we are called 
| upon to record that this great and good man 
| passed away from earth on the 7th ultimo., at 
his farm, near Sandy Spring, Md., in the 79th 
year of his age. 

Benjamin Hallowell’s life-long profession was 
| that of a teacher, and it was a calling he was 
peculiarly qualified for by nature. Yet he was 
| far more than this. Endowed with intellect of 
| the noblest amplitude, he was equally distin- 
| guished as chemist, mathematician, author, agri- 
| culturist. His great mental powers, vast learn- 
ing and enlarged experience, were, however, 
| carried with the simplicity of a little child, and 
| many, doubtless, met him who little suspected 
| his achievements in the world of science and 
| letters, As philanthropist, his aims were for 
| the highest good; as philosopher, he sought the 
| practical ; as teacher, he reached for thorough- 
ness. Asa farmer, he at once investigated and 
| practiced ; and the inypress of his teachings and 
| the example of his suecess were quickly felt and 
| long continued, not in his own vicinity merely 
| but through many parts of our own and other 
| States. 
| It is not in our power to portray his lofty 
| character, nor to do justice to his eminent 

services to his fellow-men., His mind and his 
career were so many-sided that the evidences of 

his powers are spread over a wide circle. A 
| memoir of Mr. Hallowell, with reference espe- 
| cially to his life and writings as an agriculturist, 
| has been prepared for the American Farmer by 
| Mr. Wm. Henry Farquhar, but it unfortunately 


| reached us too late for insertion in the present 
, issue. It will appear in our next, and renders 
| anything further from us superfluous. 

We may be permitted to say, however, that it 
was our good fortune to eecupy, fora peried only 
teo short, the relation of pupil to this great 
teacher. Charged with the imanguration of a 
| new work, surrounded by embarrassments and 
| with unexpected difficulties in the way, his 
| method, firmness and zeal were only surpassed 
| by the transparent candor of his motives and 
| his devotion to the law of love which animated 
his every act. 

Had his health proved equal to the task, those 
who knew him cannot doubt but that he would 
| have placed upon a foundation of enduring 





Theory-appearing in it was to.our mind one of | S0lidity our Agricaltural College, and demon- 


the most interesting and valuable that has yet 
appeared from our enlightened correspondent. 


strated what a field of usefulness and honor was 
| open before it. 
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ill not be out of place to state here that 
for his services as president of the college he 
declined to accept any compensation whatever, 
desiring only to aid in building up what he had 
for a quarter of a century ardently desired to 
see—an educational institution where Science 
and Practice should go hand in hand. 


It w 


Marshall P. Wilder. 





The only regret the hosts of the occa- 
sion,—we can only hope the guests too had none 
other,—on the gathering here of the American 
Pomologists was the unexpected and lamented 
absence, by reason of illness, of the venerable 
and beloved president of the society, Mr. Wilder. 

His devotion to its cause, his energy in its 
work, coupled with his cheerfulness and anima- 
tion in presiding over its deliberations, make 
him the inspiring spirit of its meetings; and 
that a sudden attack should have prevented his 
being present at its late session, was the more 
felt that up to within a few hours of its assembling 
it was confidently expected he would preside. 

It is not too much to say that his absence was 
more felt than would have been that of half a 
score of others; and the disappointment was no 
greater to those who have worked so long side 
by side with him, than to those later friends who, 
knowing -him only by his fame, had not yet 
formed his personal] acquaintance. 

It gives us great pleasure to know that Mr. 
Wilder has entirely recovered from his recent 


indispesition. Mr. Robert Manning, Secretary 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 


writes us under date of September 22d: “Mr. 
Wilder celebrates his 79th birthday to-day by a 
dinner with the Massachusetts Agricultural 
Club. He appears quite as well as before his 
recent illness.” 


The Agricultural College. 





We give elsewhere a report of the recent meet- 
ing of the stockholders in this corporation. That 
meeting showed that a large majority of those 
who hold or control the stock are satisfied with 
the aims, the operations and the administration 
of the institution as now carried on. Save that 
the objects and motives of the opposition were 
grossly misrepresented in the canvass, the ques- 
tions at issue were plainly and broadly marked. 

In a vote larger than ever before cast, and 
which appeared to comprise nearly every paid- 
up share of stock, two-thirds of the whole voted 
against returning the college to its original and 
appropriate functions, against making it a dis- 











tinctive school for the liberal education of our 


future farmers and land owners, against giving it 
a useful and practical character suitable to the 
day and the needs of the agriculture of Maryland : 
against this, and for continuing the present milk- 
and-water system, for having it ape our literary 
schools with which it was not intended to com- 
pete, for continuing the inappropriate work of 
preparing boys for naval and military academies, 
for perpetuating it asa military school to be 
supported by the funds dedicated to agriculture, 
and for maintaining at its head a sailor who has 
no knowledge of, and who has and can have no 
sympathy with, agriculture, yet who virtually 
directs, controls and appoints all connected with 
the institution—including, as would seem from 
the late meeting, the trustees themselves. 

It is in effect to remain as now, neither fish, 
flesh nor fowl—disowned by Literature, usurping 
the rights of scholastic institutions, and freely 
distributing without show of law degrees which 
confer no distinction and carry no weight—repu- 
diated by Agriculture, the farmers knowing too 
well its ill-fitting title has no significance for 
them—and only a poor hand-maid of the Army 
and Navy, serving without the gates. . 

The policy of the stockholders being settled, 
the only hope of rescuing the college from its 
present condition is an appeal to the Legislature 
for its intervention. The system of control is at 
best a vicious one, and only by entirely remodel- 
ing it can the institution be lifted to a plane of 
usefulness. . At present, though it costs nearly 
$20,000 a year, and could not exist a day with- 
out the support of the State, it can be, as it has 
been and is, run in the interest of a few indi- 
viduals. 

As a stockholder, we shall ask the next Legis- 
lature either to so change the charter that the 
money given for agriculture shall not be so bar- 
ren of results, or to withdraw an appropriation 
worse than profitless. The farmers of the State, 
too, we doubt not will have their say as to the 
further support from the public treasury of an 
institution originated for their benefit, but which 
does none of them a scihtilla of good. 

An institution founded upon the fundamental 
idea of preparing young men for the prosecution 
of their business as cultivators of the soil, can 
only succeed in the hands of men possessed 
themselves of some faith, some enthusiasm and 
some capacity in that direction. We place upon 
record here our conviction, that those who now 
control this one cannot make ita suecess. Agri- 
eulture is not the spirit of the place. The 
farmers appreciate this, and we do not hesitate 
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to say to them here, as we have had frequent occa- 
sion to say privately to inquirers, that, in our 
belief, this is not the place for their sons who 
are to be fitted for intelligently and successfully 
conducting the operations of a farm, or whom 
they desire to infuse with a love for farm-work, 
and an ambition for the elevation of agriculture. 

Fine promises and extravagant talk cannot 
induce their patronage; and, consequently, 
dependence for pupils must be upon that special 
class of youths who have, or expect to have, 
appointments to West Point or Annapolis— 
whom it is especially to the advantage of Cap- 
tain Parker to have, since his salary is largely 
contingent upon their attendance—who come, 
stay a few weeks, go again and are succeeded by 
others,—a class who look upon young men pre- 
paring for the farm as boors destined toa menial 
occupation. Yet without these the college must 
fail_—and with them it cannot succeed. 

The only argument adduced to show that the 
present board deserved endorsement, was that it 
had “paid the debt,” and had a balance on hand. 
This influenced many votes. Yet the positive 
assurances on this point do not seem borne out 
by the true circumstances of the case. 

Let us see about this debt. When Dr. Register 
was displaced the debt was reduced to some $4,000, 
and was being rapidly obliterated. To this 
balance was added about $9,000 by the adiminis- 
tration of General Jones,—an administration, 
take it all in all, unquestionably the most ineffi- 
cient and disastrous the college has ever known, 
the contenance and support given it by anumber 
of the present trustees, who wished to continue 
it, to the contrary notwithstanding 

Mr. Charles B. Calvert shows in bis letter in 
our September issue that “a majority of these 
same trustees created this debt in less than two 
years.” This majority was composed of Messrs. 
Earle, Lee, Whitman and Dodge. Mr. Calvert 
further shows that the plan for extinguishing the 
debt was originated by him immediately upon 
his accession to the board, carried through, not- 
withstanding the opposition of some of those 
gentlemen, and given to the public through the 
American Farmer of June, 1875, before the elec- 
tion to the presidency of Captain Parker, who 
now claims the credit for it and that its success 
was due to the receipts from the special students 
influenced by him to the college. 

Doubtless the same merit would have been 


claimed if, by some strange fortune, instead of 


failure and ridicule smothering it at its birt), 
success had smiled upon the plan of establishing 


at the college a“ Nautical School,” with “a special | 





course of instruction for youths in navigation, 
seamanship, marine enginery,” &c., and to which 
were cordially invited “captains and mates in the 
merchant service wishing to improve themselves 
in the theory of navigation,” &c. Prof. Wor- 
thington, who was at the college at the time, 
says, Captain Parker “was no doubt the real 
author of that famous scheme,” and that “several 
who are now members of this majority who are 
acting together in the board did favor it.” That 
scheme was no more antagonistic to the real pur- 
poses of the college than the one which brought 
ampler pecuniary returns. 

If for the past two years the college had been 
run as a cotton mill, or a wooden pail factory, it 
would have been more to the advantage of the 
State and the community in which it is located, 
and done as much to promote the agricultural 
interests as, under its nominal designation, it 
has as a fifth or sixth rate school—its teachers 
“occupied in an everlasting round of grammar, 


our public common schools.” We deny that any 
credit belongs to a management which could 
extinguish a debt only by wholly perverting the 
main end of the institution. 

Almost under the shadow of the national 





capitol, the college bas been a conspicuous 
finger-post of incompetence. More indeed than 
that: standing bare, gaunt and unlovely, on a 
great thoroughfare of travel, it has, by its failures, 
embarrassed and discouraged the cause of agri- 
| cultural education over the whole land. Possess- 
ing, by its very location, unparalleled advantages, 
they have been cast aside, or wilfully turned into 
obstacles. Since the lamented Calvert, its 
direction seems never to have reflected upon or 
sought to avail of the wealth of the scientific 
resources at its command in the almost adjoining 
city of Washington; a city only considered as a 
reservoir from which to draw pupils, who, 
attracted not by any agricultural features, but 
only by cheap rates and convenience of access, 
have helped to increase the numbers registered. 


The lists of pupils have lately been disinge- 
nuously paraded to the world as showing the 
success of the school. The actual attendance is 
not given, nor the number of boys preparing for 
the academies. For instance, at the session 
before the last, the “register” showed 76 pupils. 
But of these, 37 were these special students, and 
of the remainder, 7 only were from the agricul- 
tural community of Maryland. Last session, by 
the catalogue, there were 81 pupils. We cannot 
say what proportion of them were preparing for 
Annapolis and West Point. We do know that 





spelling, geography and arithmetic, the work of 
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only from five to seven were in the classes of 
practical and scientific agriculture. 

And this is an Agricultural College —amply, 
liberally, supported by the State, that her sons 
may be fitted to subdue the earth ! 


("We have from Brighton Grange, Md., : 
report on the distinctions between Politics and 
Political Economy. Itshould have appeared in 
our September issue, but was crowded out, and 
we are obliged again to defer itsappearance. We 
will try to give it in our next. 


Meeting of the Agricultural College 
Stockholders. 


The adjourned meeting of the stockholders in 


this corporation met at Guy’s Hotel, in this city, | 


on the 11th September. The attendance was 
larger than ever before, and the vote was the 
highest ever cast. 


Hon, A. Bowie Davis called the meeting to 


order, and the proceedings of the former meeting | 


were read. Mr. Davis explained his object in 
calling the meeting. He wished to have rectified 
the oversight at the April meeting, when a new 
trustee was elected without a vacancy being 
made in the board. His views as to the need of 
a change in the operations of the college were 
sustained by a statement in the journal published 
by Mr. Whitman, one of its trustees, where it 
was said that at the commencement exercises in 
June “the platform was handsomely ornamented 
with cross-swords, shot-guns and evergreeus; 
while the walls along down the room bristled 
with muskets;” and that “some thought that 
emblems of agriculture, such as the sickle, the 
plow, the sheaf, &c., would have been more suita- 
ble decorations for an agricultural college.” In 
addition, Mr. Davis thought the expression by 
the president of the collegeon the passage of Mr. 
McHenry’s resolution savored of a doubt by him 
as to the right of the stockholders to give such 
instructions, and ought to be met. Besides this, 
Mr. D. thought the tabling by a large majority of 
a proposition before the board looking towards 
carrying out that resolution, deserved that the 
stockholders should again express themselves on 
the subject. 

Mr. Otho H. Williams Was then called to the 
chair,and Mr. B. McL. Hardisty made secretary. 

Governor Carroll explained that in his message 
to the meeting of August 9th he did not mean 
that he believed those present were endcavoring 
to gain any unfair advantage against the college 
administration, but that he thought it might be 
supposed they were. 

rhe Chair having asked some one to state the 
objéct of the meeting, Mr. Geo. H. Calvert said the 
meeting was called to elect a new board of trus- 
tees that would carry out the original object for 
which the college was founded, and that would 
take more interest in its success than the present 
board. 

Mr. Wm. B. Sands said the main object of the 
meeting was to have the stockholders express 





themselves with a distinctness which could not 
be misunderstood as to the future management 
of the college so far as certain questions in dis- 
pute were concerned, and having determined that, 
to elect a new board which should carry out the 
policy determined upon, or change the present 
one so that it should not only be harmonieus but 
unanimous; and he offered the following resc- 
lution: 

Resolred, That the preparation of boys for 
naval and military academies is not proper work 
for our Agricultural College, and that the trus- 
tees be requested not to allow it there hereafter. 

Col. Earle, who, it was evident, did not want 
to vote on this kind of a proposition, said it was 
“(lodging the question,” and asked that some one 
would move to remove the present board. 

Mr. Conrad moved that the places of the 
present board (naming them) be vacated. This 
| was seconded. 

Mr. W.N. Calvert addressed the meeting favor- 
ing the motion. He said experiments had been 
made at the college in placing generals, doctors, 
divines and sea captains at its head, and all other 
| kinds of experiments except experiments on the 
| farm; that the present board had utterly failed 
| todo anything towards accomplishing the objects 


| of its foundation, and that it was time to nmake a 
| change. 

Col. Earle made an elaborate and lengthy 
defence, in his usual eloquent style, of the man- 
azement of the college. He declared that more 
agriculture Was taught under Captain Parker's 
administration than ever before. He read with 
emphasis the report of the professor of agricul- 
ture, and indicated that it was everything that 
could be desired, saying that if the farmers of the 
State did not choose to send their sons to be 
educated, then it was their own fault. He said 
it was reported in his county that forty of the 
pupils were preparing for the military and naval 
academies, and he inquired of Mr. Sands if he 
was responsible for that statement, when the 
report of the président of the college showed 
there were but nine. 

Mr. Sands said he did not know how many there 
were, Lf tuere were Dine at tue date of Captain 
Parker's report, and they changed four times in 
the year, that would make thirty-six—not far off 
from forty; and he saw a gentleman present who 
was during the preceding session a professor at 
the college, and who, in a published statement, 

had shown that in that year there were thirty- 
seven prescnt—there being during the same time 
but seven boys from the agric ultural community 
of Maryland, and nineteen of her counties not 
sending one. He knew further, froma statement 
made direct to him by the registrar, that at the 
last session there were only fice boys studying 
practical and two scientific agriculture; and 
he said the reason there were not more was that 
the farmers of the State had not confidence in 
the school,—knowing their sons could not obtain 
there, as now carried on, the sort of an education 
| they desired them to have. 

Mr. George H. Calvert, jr., submitted to Mr. 
Earle, whether as a trustee he ought not himself 
| to be fully apprised of the number of pupils not 
| only on the rolls but in actual attendance, and 
| What they were doing. 
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Mr. E. 8S. Calvert said Captain Parker's ad- 


ministration was a good enough one for him; it | 


’ 


had “paid the debt. 


Tellers having been appointed a vote was | 


taken, which resulted as follows : 
Against removing present board..........4,981 
In favor of removing present board... .. .. .2,640 





Mr. Sands then offered his resignation as a 
trustee. He said he was not in sympathy with 
the aims of the present board, and did not be- 
lieve their methods could make the college a suc- 
cess. He thought the only way to make it a 
useful institution was to give it, and at once, the 
distinctive character aimed at by its founders, 


and to discard the policy now in force, and con- | 


trary to that character. His resignation was 
accepted. 


Mr. Chas. B. Calvert nominated Mr. J. Howard | 


McHenry to fill the vacancy. No other nomina- 
tion was made, and the question was put by the 
chair, and Mr. McHenry declared elected. 

Mr. McHenry was understood to say that he 
agreed in the main with the programme favored 
by Mr. Sands. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


Experiments at the Agricultural 
College. 





The organic law of this institution provides 
that “it shall be the duty of said Board of Trus- 
tees to order and direct to be made and instituted 
on said Model Farm, annually, a series of experi- 
ments upon the cultivation of cereal and other 
oe adapted to the latitude and climate of the 
State of Maryland, and cause to be carefully 
noticed upon the records of said institution, the 
character of said experiments, the kind of soil 
upon which they were undertaken, the system 
of cultivation adopted, the state of the atmos- 
phere, and all other particulars which may be 
necessary to a fair and complete understanding 
of the result of said experiments,’ * * 
and also that “said Board of Trustees shall, at 
every session of the Legislature, present in 


printed pamphlet form a full and correct report | 


of the said Agricultural College and Model 
Farm, and the condition or final results of all 
experiments undertaken as provided for in the 
foregoing section.” 

The present Board, (“which has paid the 
debt,”) so far as the public has learned, has 
never until the past year attempted to obey this 
law. We will show from the report of the pro- 
fessor of agriculture, the intelligent, painstaking 
and useful manner in which the experiments 
have been carried on for the benefit of the 
farmers of Maryland,—premising that it is 
designed to submit this document, and the 
reports of the other professors as included in 
the “Register” as the full and correct report 


required by law to be presented to the Legislature. 

“I have seeded 21 acres in wheat, experimenting 
with three standard fertilizers procured from E. 
B. Whitman, Baltimore, namely: British Mix- 
ture, Phosphate of Lime and ne Dust. The 


wheat was drilled in, seeded with timothy and 
clover, and rolled down in the spring. The 
| result will be reported after harvest. The 
present prospect for a good crop is very promis- 
ing. There are 15 acres ed in oats and 
clover, fertilized with phosphate of lime, in fine 
condition. This year’s corn crop of 26 acres is 
top-dressed with 1,000 bushels of shell lime, and 
fertilized in the hill one-third with Ammoniated 
Dissolved Bone, from John Merryman & Co.; 
| one-third, Ammoniated Superphosphate, from 

Maryland Manufacturing oe , and the 
other third with Bone Conmueal from M. 
| Moore, Georgetown, D. C. I have planted 12 
barrels of Irish potatoes on land thoroughly 
| prepared, top-dressed with stable manure, and 
fertilized in drill with Whitman’s special Potato 
Fertilizer. * * * * JI have also experi- 
mented with the following seeds received from 
the Agricultura] Department, all heavily manured 
and well put in, namely: a very excellent quality 
of oats, barley, mangold wurtzel, sugar beet 
and corn. The result will be reported.’ 


How lucid, definite and profitable! The 
farmers ought willingly to pay taxes for such 
| valuable information. How interesting to the 
farmer in Frederick or Cecil to know that our 
| “Agricultural College and Model Farm” is 
“experimenting” with Whitman’s “British Mix- 
ture,” Whitman's “Phosphate of Lime,” and 
Whitman’s Bone Dust, on wheat, and with 
Whitman's “Special Potato Fertilizer,’ on 
potatoes. And with what breathless concern they 
peruse the announcement that the same model 
institution has also “experimented” with seeds 
from the free seed-shop of the Department of 
Agriculture. 


——_—$2o———————___.-_ 


The “Junior Gunpowder Club.” 





This association of young farmers of Baltimore 
county passed recently the following resolutions : 
Resolved, That the Junior Gunpowder Agricul- 
tural Club of Baltimore county endorse the action 
taken by The American Farmer in its effort to 
build up the Agricultural College of the State of 
Maryland from the deplorable condition into 
which it has fallen in subverting the intention 
or design of the College, and that we cordially 
_ endorse the resolutions of the Gunpowder Agri- 
, cultural Club as published in the last issue of 
| the Baltimore County Union.—[Given in August 
Farmer.]| 
Resolved, further, That as farmers we wish the 
College to be made an experimental station from 
which we may derive some benefit, and where 
farmers’ boys may be taught the science of farm- 
ing, and the College be a credit to the State. 


Tue CaRoLrNa FARMER, published at Wil- 

| mington, N. C., by Wm. H. Bernard at $1.50 a 
| year, is received. It is neatly gotten up and 
printed, and contains a large variety of useful 

' and readable matter. We wish it all prosperity. 
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‘“‘They have paid the debt.” 





Under date of June 6th, President Parker re- 
ported to the trustees of the Agricultural College : 
“The registrar will lay before you a report 
showing the condition of the finances, from which 


you will see that the college is now entirely out of 
debt, (having in two terms paid-an old debt of 


$13,274.23) and with a balance in our favor.” 
This statement, in one or another form, has been 

reiterated again and again; and it has been the 

only apology for the deficiences at the college, for 


the absurd system under which it is run, for the | 


total abnegation of agricultural features, that the 
present administration “has paid the debt.” 

Now, it would be interesting to have some one 
answer the following: 

When did the Board audit the accounts of the 
present registrar ? 

Has it ever audited them since his appoint- 
ment’? 

When the above statement was made, und up 
to the date of the September meeting, was there not 
at least one unsatisfied judgment against the col- 
lege of a considerable amount? Also, an unpaid 
note of a still larger figure? Also, advertising 
accounts due more than one journal in the State, 
and due more than two years’ And other bills 
of greater or less sums’ 

Does the only credit ingenuity can claim for 
the administration rest, after all, upon a fictitious 
foundation 


—$_$______-. g¢ —___ 


State and County Fairs in October 





The Virginia State Agricultural Fair will be 


held at the grounds near Richmond, commencing | 


20th October, the week after the holding of the 
North Carolina State Fair, which will be held at 
Weldon, N. C., from 16th to 20th October. 

The Maryland State Fair, as before announced, 
is to be held at Westminster, Carroll Co., under 
the patronage of the county society, beginning 
16th October. 

The Somerset Co. (Md.) County Fair will be 
held at Princess Anne, October 3 to 6, 

Wicomico Co. (Md.) Fair at Salisbury, Octo- 
ber 10 to 12. 

Dorchester Co. (Md.) Fair at Cambridge, Octo- 
ber 17 to 19. 

Frederick Co. (Md.) at Frederick, Oct. 9 and 12. 

Harford Co. (Md.) Fair at Bel Air, Oct. 9 to 12. 

Laurel (Delaware) Peninsular Agricultural 
and Mechanical Fair, October 24 to 26. , 

Fairfax Co. (Va.) Club Fair, Oct. 3, at Harndon. 

Lynchburg (Va.) Fair, 23d to 26th October, at 
Lynchburg. 

Baldwin (Augusta) Fair at Staunton, Virginia, 
9th to 11th October. 

Tazewell Co. (Va.) Fair, on 2d to 4th November. 

Piedmont Agricultural Society (Va.) Fair, 
October 16 to 19. 

The Washington Co. (Va.) Fair at Abingdon, 
Va., was held on 26th September. The Talbot 
Co. (Md.) Fair at Easton, September 26 to 28. 
The Kent Co. (Md.) Fair near Chestertown, Sep- 
tember 25 to 27. The Montgomery Co. (Md.) 
Fair at Rockville, September 12 to 15. The 
Woodlawn (Va.) Agricultural Society held its 
first exhibition at the Corn Exchange, Alexan- 
dria, on 26th, 27th and 28th September. 





Farming in Pennsyvlania. 





We are indebted to Thos. J. Edge, Exq., Secre- 
tary of Pennsylvania State Board of Agricul- 
ture, for a statement of the average of 109 
reports from that State, which present some 
interesting statistics : 

Per cent. of average yield of crops named, viz : 
Wheat 89; rye 93; barley 65; outs 105; hay 102; 
buckwheat 98. Condition of crops named: 
Corn 88; potatoes 106; garden products 92; to- 
bacco 85. 

Estimated cost per bushel of crops named: 
Wheat 91; rye 66; barley 50; oats 25; corn 53; 
potatoes 29 cents. 

Per cent. of fruit crops, actual and prospective : 
Apples 27; peaches 29; pears 51; cherries 72; 
grapes 88; berries 68. 

arm wages :—By the month,(whole year) with 
board, $12.39; by the month, (summer months) 
with board, $15.10; by the day, with board, (regu- 
lar work) 80 cents; by the day, without board, 
(regular work) $1.15; by the month, (whole year) 
without board, $20.97; by the month, (summer 
months) without board, $26.07; estimated cost of 
board per day 35 cents. 


THE SEPTEMBER proceedings of the Potomac 
Fruit-Growers, in type, was crowded out of this 


issue. 
-@- 


Double Tuberoses. 


In the Aug. number of the Gardener’s Monthly, 
in answer to a correspondent who complains of 
single blooms among his double tuberoses which 
he has tried in vain to “ weed out,” the editor 
says that the double tuberose is apt to revert to 
the single state, and particularly so in some sea- 
sons. Now with all due respect to Mr. Meehan’s 
experience, we don’t believe a word of it. ‘The 
fact is, so far as we have noticed, the Philadelphia 
stock of tuberoses is badly mixed with single 
ones. Our stock of tuberoses has been grown 
from bulbs imported seventeen years ago. (Your 
pes in a late number made us say two years.) 

n all this time we have never seen a single- 
flowered specimen, and we have grown thousands 
annually, until two years ago we exchanged some 
plants with a Penna. Florist for tuberose bulbs. 
This lot had a great many single ones in it, and 
on our complaining of it he said that his stock 
was from H. A Dreer, and he thought he had 
“weeded out” all the single ones. A little retlec- 
tion will show any one who cultivates tuberoses 
that they cannot be weeded out, except by sav- 
ing offsets only from bulbs that have bloomed 
double. In planting out the bulbs in Spring the 
offsets are all stripped off and planted for next 
year’s stock, and when the single-flowered plants 
are discovered and “ weeded out” the offsets from 
them are all growing, to be again weeded out the 
next season ad infinitum. Some seasons the 
bulbs make more offsets than in others, and the 
next season will be “peculiarly favorable to the 
production of single flowers.” Start with a clean 
stock of double-flowering tuberose roots, and 
never buy any in Philadelphia, and my word for 
it they won’t run back single. W. F. M. 
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Glencoe Grange. 

Inclosed resolutions were passed by Glencoe 
Grange, No. 160. W. W. C. Stewart, See’y. 

Resolved, In the matter of the Agricultural 
College, that in view of this Grange this institu- 
tion should be made a professional agricultural 
school, with special development of the experi 
mental and practical features, and that its main 
object should be the preparation for the life-needs 
of our future farmers. 


Resolved, further, that the representatives of 


the State in the Board be asked to make this 
change in its operations. 
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Baltimore Markets—September 29. 


(Quotations given below are Wholesale Prices : 


Breadstuffs.— Flour—Dull and heavy. We quote 
Howard Street Super $4@5; do. Extra $5.25@f; do. 
Family $6.50@7; do. choice and fancy trade brands $7.50 
$6.35 estern Super $3.75@4.00; do. Extra $5i@6; do. 

amily $6.50@7; City Mills Super $4@4.75; do. standard 
Extra $5.25@6; do. medium Extra $6.50@6.75; do, Rio 
brands Extra $7.2@7.50; Spring Wheat Flour $5.75@ 
$6.0: © a $5.50@38; Patapsco Family $8.75; do. 

xtra $5.50; Cape Henry Family $8.50; Chesapeake 
Extra $8.%; Fine $3.25@3.50; Rye Flour $4@4.25; Corn 
Meal, City Mills, ¥ bri. $3.25. 

Wheat,—Southern steady, but dull. Western dull 
and irrezular. We quote as follows: Southern red, 
common to good, $1.10@1.35; do. Fultz $1.40@1.45; do. 








amber, long-berry, $1.48@1.50; Western steamer $1.29; 
do. No. % red $1.87: do., October delivery, $1.42; do., 
November do., $1.38. 

Ry e.— Is steady and firm, with sales prime at 68 cts., 
and choice at 69 cts. 

Corn.—Southern. receipts of which are onsinsively 
of white and liberal, is in demand. Yellow nominal. 
Western quiet, but firm. We quote Southern white Tic.; 
do. yellow 61 cts.; Western steamer. spot, 55 ets.; do. 
mixed 57% cts.; do., October delivery, 57% cts.; do., 
November delivery, 50‘ cts. 

Oats.— Quiet, steady and firm. We quote Western 
mixed 33@35 cts.; do. bright 35@36 cts.; Southern fair to 
good 34@35 ets.; do. prime 36(@38 cts. 

Hny and Straw.—Hay in demand, and firm. Straw 
steady. We quote: Hay—Cecil County $16@18; do. 
Prime Pa, and Md. $14@16; do. Western 13/@15; do. Mixed 
$12@14; do. Clover $12. Straw-—-wheat $7; do. oat $8; do. 
rye $13. 

Provisions.— Firm, with the order trade brisk. We 
quote: Bulk Shoulders, packed, 74 @8; do. C. R. Sides, 

0., 8%; do. L. C. Sides, do., 834@8%; Bacon Shoulders, 
do., 84: do. C. R. Sides, do., 94@9%; do. Hams, sugar- 
cured, 12%@13%; do. Shoulders, do , 9%@10; do. Breasts 
104 @11; Lard, Refined, tierces, 10%; Mess Pork, ? bri., 
$14.50. 

Butter.—<Active. N. W. tubs 2@23 cts; Western 
teserve 18@20 cts.; Glades 17(@22 cts.; Nearby Roll 15@ 
“cts. Cheese.—Eastern good to choice new 124@13%; 
Western, ood to choice, 12@13 cts. Eggs 17@18 cts. 

Seeds.—Clover 11@12 cts. ¥ tb.; Timothy $1.65@1.80 
¥ bushel. 

Cotton.—Quiet. Receipts very light We oe: 
Good Middling 114%: Middling 11%(@11%; Low Middling 
10’,(@11; Strict Good Ordinary 104; Good Ordinary 10% 
@10%. 


Tobaceco.—Ohio in good demand. Transactions in 
Maryland are light from the poor grades offering. Good 
yrades would bring full rates, but the inferior descrip- 
tions are not wanted. We quote: Maryland-inferior 
and frosted $2.50@3; do. sound common $3@4; do. good 
common $4.50@i6.50; do. middling $6.50@7.50; do. good 
to fine red S8@10; do. fancy $10'@15; do. upper country 
$4a20; do. vround leaves, new $3@8. Virginia—com- 
mon and good lugs $4@6.50; do. common to medium leaf 
$6.50f@8.50; do. fair to good leaf #12; do. selections 
$13@17; do. stems, common to fine, $1.50@3. 

Wool.—Dull. Good unwashed %@30 cts.; tub- 
washed 3%@40 cts.; fleece-washed 33/@35 cts. 

Live Stock.— Bef Cattle—Slow. We quote best 
on sale $5.75@6,.25; usually rated first-class $4. 755.25; 
medium or good fair $4@4.25; ordinary thin Steers, Oxen 
and Cows $3@3.75. 

Swine.—Fairly active. We quote good corn-fed hogs 
at 74g(@5 cts.; common light hogs 7@744 cts. net. 

Sheep.—in fair demand for good ones. We quote 
butcher Sheep at 4@5 cts. gross. Stock Sheep $2%@3.25; 
Lambs 4@5% cts. ¥ Ib. gross. 





FOR SALB. 
Alderney Stock. 





Two fine young Bulls, two and three years 
old, of first premium, imported, Herd-book stock, 
solid fawn, black points, at reasonable terms. 

Address ii 
Care Kditors American Farmer. 

A FARMER, rather advanced in years 
and unable todo manual labor, but an experienced 
and compctent manager, wants a position. Has 
held important and responsible positions. For 
his ability refers to the editors of the Farmer. 

Address F. H, 
Care Editors American Farmer. 


CATALOGUES WANTED.—Oar Washiiyton 
correspondent, Mr. G. F. NEEDHAM, solicits Descrip 
tive Catalogues and Trade Liste of Nureerymen and 


| others. 
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3,000 Engravings ; 1,840 Pages Quarto. 
10,000 Wordsand Meanings not én other Dictionaries. 


FOUR PACES COLORED PLATES. 
INVALUABLE IN ANY FAMILY, 
AND IN ANY SCHOOL. 


More than 30,000 copies have been placed in the 
public schools of the United States. 

Recommended by State Superintendents of Schools 
in 30 different States. 

The sale of Webster's Dictionaries is 20 times as 
great as the sale of any other series of Dictionaries. 

Contains 3,000 illustrations,—nearly three times as 
many as any other Dictionary. 

OK AT the three pictures of a Surp, on 
page 1,751,—these alone illu trate the meaning of more 
than 100 words and terms far better than they can be 
defined in words.]} 

“A 4,18Tt. The Dictionary used in the Govern- 
ment Printing-Office is Webster's Unabridged.” 
Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR 


THE AMERICAN STATESMAN. 


A Political History of the United States, eeuiing the 
origin, nature and practica! operation of constitutional 
government in this country; the rise and progress of 
arties, &c., constituting an Encyclopedia of American 
olitics. Over 1,600 pages. Price, $5. Address for 
terms, H. 8. GOODSPEED & CO., New York, or Cin- 


sey FARM GRIST MILL 


=> Grinding parts are STEE@.. Will 

















i grind all kinds of grain rapidly. Is 
-” simple, durable and cheap. 
Adapted to all kinds of horse- 
powers. Send for Deseriptive 


Cireular. 
WM. L. BOYER & BRO, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


YADKIN HILL STOCK-FARM. 





Brown Leghorns, (J. Y. Bicknell and Dr. Bussey 
stock) 1877 batch, three to six dollarsa pair. Plymouth 
Rocks, i£77 hatch, fine plumage and good size, five to 
six dollars a pair. White Turkeys, six to fifteen dollars 
atrio. Berkshire Pigs tendoliars each. Half Ayrshire 
Calves, thirty tosixty doliarseach. Will exchange any 
of above Poultry and Stock for good Seed Wheat, Oats 
and Rye. H. C. PARROTT, 

Kinston, N. C. 








AMERICAN DIAMOND WHEAT or MAM- 
MOTH RYE, awarded a prize medal.at Centennial 
Exhibition This graim is entirely.distinct from any 
other ever introduced,—making b equal tothe best 
wheat, and producing 80 to els to the acre,— 
———- 60 pounds to the bushel. 1 pound packages, 

ost-paid, 50 cents, and by freight or express, 10 pounds 

2.00, 100 pounds $15.00. Liberal discount to the trade. 
Samples sent by mall On receipt of 3cent stamp. Colo- 
rado White Wheat $6 per el. Address 


C. B. ROGERS, Seed Merchant, 
133 Market St., Phila. 





PRATT’S ASTRAL OIL 
WILL NOT EXPLODE. 

Wholesale and Retail. . 

LAMPS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


For Sale by W. & H. SPILCKER, 


Agents for Chas. Pratt & Co. 
o6m New York. 


etm Ne 136 Baltimore Street, 
BERKSHIRE PIGS FOR SALE. 





Three litters of young Pigs ; the oldest litter 
numbers eleven Pigs, very superior animals, of 
good stock ; the two younger litters were sired 
by imported boars and out of very fine young 
sows. They will be ready for delivery, accord- 
ing to age, the last week in September, second 
week in October and first week in November. 
Also, one sow Shoat, six months old, out of 

ood stock,—now ready for delivery. Stock 
urnished true to representation. Prices moder- 
ate. Orders solicited. Address 

T. T. GORSUCH, 
GLENCOE, BALTIMORE County, Mp. 


U.G. MILLER & CO. 


Ashland, Baltimore Co., Md. 





Manufacturers of Plows, Harrows, Culti- 
vators, Drags, Shovel Plows, 


And Castings of every description made to order. 


The Celebrated Oxford Plows Made to Order. 





Repairs poometly attended to. A liberal discount 
made to those who purchase to sell again. 

The patronage of the public is respectfully solicited, 
and we pledge ourselves to use every effort to render 
satisfaction. 





TREES AND SHRUBS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION AND SIZE. 


SPECIALTIES made of Rhododendrons, Purple Beech, Hardy Azaleas, 


Chinese Azaleas, Camellias, Mag 
u 


and rare Plants of the latest introduction, inc 


nolias, Roses, Evergreens, and new 
ing the 


EXQUISITE JAPANESE MAPLES, 


With their leaves of many colors, and in some kinds deeply cut like lace. 
FR Address 


ta CATALOGUES 


sep §, B. PARSONS & SONS, Kissena Nurseries, Flushing, N. Y. 
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THE POPPLEIN 


Silicated Super-P hosphate. 


PATENTED MARCH 3ist, 1874. 
dgcicncnehatitiaet sites 
Centaining all the ingredients necessary for the full development 
of the crop to which it is applied. 








Chemical Laboratory of ‘the University of Pennsylvania, 
West Philadelphia, June 25th, 1877, 


W. Morris Orem, President 
Popplein Silicated Phosphate Fertilizer Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Dear Str:—The sample of your Fertilixr marked B. B. B., and sent to me for 
examination by authority of Mr. ‘Thos. J. Edge, Secretary of the Pennsylvania State 
Board of Agriculture, was analyzed by me with the following results: 


Soluble and Reverted Phosphoric Acid................ 10 34 per cent. 
EEE ona 1.74 ws 
Diatomaceous Silicic Acid. 12... 262 sesccccescesesces 13.07 “ 
OES cheba does ct Sodedanch ocip, oli, codec RINE Manegicet incl 280 o 


The value of one ton of 2,000 pounds of this Fertilizer is as follows: 
206.8 Ibs. of Soluble and Reverted Phosphoric Acid, @10 cts... . $20.68 





34.8 Tbs. of Insoluble « »@ 4cs..... Se 
261.4 Ibs. of Diatomaceous Silicic Acid, @ 5cts..... 13.07 
56.0 tbs. of Potash, @ 7Tcts...... 392 
$39.06 

Yours truly, F. A. GENTH. 





We make separate and distinct compounds for tobacco, truck, cereals and cotton, based on the 
analysis of each plant, and have the exclusive right to use 


VEGETABLE SILICA, 


Of which Prof. F. A. Genth, of the University of Pennsylvania, says: “It is well known that 
Silica in such a condition has been the great lack of all fertilizers in the market. Sincea long time 
I have been an advocate of the introduction of available Silica into artificial manures 

With your fertilizer, you furnish the farmer with the most complete manure, containing al} 
the elements, except those contained in the atmosphere, which are necessary for the full develop- 
mnt and increase of grain, in wheat, corn, rye, oats, &c., and all crops which SVG Silica for 
their growth. Yours, truly, F. A. GENTH. 


_— —-- +. > - 


We solicit a trial with any other Fertilizer sold or used. 





em «+ 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


= POPPLEIN SILICATED PHOSPHATE FERTILIZER C0. 


11 German Street, Baltimore, Md. 
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TO WHEAT GROWERS, 
“MOMS ITOR,” 


‘s-¥f F 
Composed of 800 Ibs. of No. | Peruvian Guan), and 1,200 Ibs. of Soluble 
Phosphate of Lime, (Bones dissolved in Sulphuric Acid) Potash and Soda. 


Forming the most concentrated, universal and durable 
Fertilizer ever offered to the Farmer—combining all the 
stimwating qualities of Peruvian Guano, and the ever- 
durable fertilizing properties of Bones, in fine dry powder, 
prepared expressly for drilling, and can be applied in any 
quantity, however small, per acre. Tt is the optnton of 
many “close-caleulating Farmers, after. NINETEEN 
YEARS experience in testing it side by side with other 
\ popular fertilizers, that an application of 100 pounds of 
eee eorenens 20m. ap Excelsior” is equal to 200 pounds of any other fertilizer 

> o aa or guanoyand therefore fully 100 per cent, cheaper. 


UNIFORMITY OF QUALITY GUARANTEED 
BY THE MANUFACTURERS. 


> (Farmers should see that every bag is branded as 
above, with the ANALYSIS and our NAME in RED 
LETTERS. ALi OTHERS ARE COUNTERFEITS. 


PRICH $50 PER TON. 


J.J. TURNER & C0., 42 Pratt st., Baltimore. 


Whitelocks Vegetator. 


REDUCTION IN PRICE. 

















#t) SUPER SS# 

#% eNTE Pr tty 

“4 fn afo™ ot ret tet Fs Os, <é 
$3.50 — Sonrwntecocitee, $3.00 


*# TRADE MARK * a ” 
4 


~ 
¢, VEGETATOR #3 


My BALTIMORE | # “pe 
PER BAG, *.."sz6. nstcaaentt st PER BAG. 
‘Hag GOB PRODUC 
UNSURPASSED IN VALUE. 
SURE TO PRODUCE A CROP. 
NO REDUCTION IN QUALITY. : 


NO COMMON MATERIAL USED. 
NOT EXHAUSTED BY THREE CROPPINGS. 


pas We ask Varmers to test its value by the side of any Manure they may apply. 


W. WHITELOCH & Co. 
y-4t No. 44 South: Street, Baltimore. 
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BURNS) & SIOAN, 
Wo. 132 Light Street Wharf, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


BUILDIN G LUMBER AND SHINGLES, 
Lime, Bricks, Sash and Mill Work. 








Fr. S. CHAPPELL & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


Celebrated Wheat Fertilizers, 


“CHAMPION,” —_,, »  “AMMONIATED,” 
“CHALLENGE,” “SOLUBLE FLOUR OF BONE.” «haRMpR’s RELIANCE,” 


Also, DISSOLVED BONE BLACK, 
DISSOLVED BONE ASH, 
‘ AND ACID PHOSPHATE. 


OFFICE, Cross Street, near Covington St., Baltimore. 


BSTABLISHED 1851. 


BALTIMORE STOVE HOUSE. 


This well-known resort still continues to keep up with the times, and offers for sale at 


OLD-TIME CHEAP PRICES, 









STOVES, Furnaces, 
OF EVERY VARIETY i | RANGHS, 
COAL OR WOOD. SIF eACaldrons. 


Our patent FIRE-PLACE HEATERS stil) continue to grow in favor, and are 
used all over the United States. Most approved patterns and best workmanship always guaran- 
teed. Special terms to Ministers, Churches and Schools. Give us a call or send for Circular. 


B.C. BIBB & SON, 


Successors to BIBB & CO. 


INVENTORS, PATENTEES and MANUFACTURERS, 
39 and 41 Light Street, Baltimore. 
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The Large Largest Job of Roof Painting !| 


In the 

Exhibition Building A i. 7 " Johns’ Asbestos 
Paint. The Supe rintendent certifies: ‘I believe it to 
be the gal Bees in existence which could bees | 
effectually stopped this roof from leaking.’’ Cements 
for leaky mae Fire Proof, and finest Paints. Steam- | wake a Sentestntnt teal i ae e = 
Packing, Coverings for Boilers and Pipes; ready-made | Priced Catalogues sent as follows: No.1 
Roofing, all made from Asbestos. Also the best Ex- | Fruita, with eolorec plate, 15 cts.; plain, I@cts. No. ‘2? 
tinguishers; Lime of Teil Blocks for rendering buaild- | Ornamental Trees, et with plate.) /25cts.; plain, Icts. 
ings Fire-Proof. GE" SEND FOR CIRCULARS. | ». 3, Greenhouse; N V lesale, and No. §, List 


F. H. WILSON Of New Roses, PIREE. “Address, 


| 
51 Lexington Street, ELLWANGER & BARRY, Rochester, N.Y. & BARRY Rochester, N.Y. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 




















A Complete Wheat Fertilizer. 





Ammoniated Phosphate & Dissolved Bone, 


PFPrepared hy 


The Pacific Guano Company, 
EXPRESSLY FOR WHEAT. 


This article is very rich in AMMONIA, SOLUBLE PHOS- 


PHATE and POTASH. 
WE ALSO OFFER 


Dissolved Bone Phosphate 


AND 


Soluble. Pacific Guano. 


THESE ARTICLES WILL DRILL READILY. 


JOHN S. REESE & CO. 


GENERAL AGENTS, 


_ No. 10 South: Street, BALTIMORE. 


THE [MPROVED 
Lever Feed Masticator 


Is the greatest feed economi- 
Zer, inthe world ft palver- 
: izes and crushes fodder'to as 
7 in to makeevery particle avails 
a food. It is also a very 


4 ooh on ds ay Cut- 
' . £ *f ed. dé to 
cut several Nifferent lengths, 
For particulars and prices, 


address 









I also manufacture the cel- 
ebrated Triple-Geared Pelton 
Horse-Power, all sizes. 

Good responsible live Agents 
wanted. 
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Esthauiiled). | A. 5B. WARNER, (1811. 
Manofacturer of 

Silver Ware & Rich Jewelry, 

English, Swiss and American WATCHES of the Best Makers; 


Importer and Dealer in Diamonds, Fine Watches, 
Silver-Plated Ware, Table Cutlery, &c. 


WEDDING PRESENTS, 


Premiums for Agricultural Fairs, Fine Bronzes, Opera Glasses and Shell Jewelry, &¢. 
All of which is offered at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


mon No. 135 W. Baltimore Street, near Calvert, Baltimore. 
COV LSOWN’S y 
Pure Ground Bone, 


STRICTLY PURE 


BON FE MBEBAL. 


par Liberal Inducements offered Farmers and others at the Mill, Jenkins Lane 
North of Greenmount Cemetery. 


EDW’D L. COULSON, 
Office. 32 Light Street. 


Clairmont and Furley Hall Nursery. 


BSTABLISHED 1828, 


The largest stock and greatest variety of fruit and ornamental trees, foreign and domestic, to 
be found in the United States,+-comprising appleypeach;and pear trecs, (standard and dwarf) 
evergreen and shade trees; all varieties of grape vines, Currant, gooseberry, and blackberry 
bushes, strawberry plants, etc., etc. 


TERMS TO SUIT THE TIMES. 
Nurséry is located on the Bel-Air Road, Baltimore County, and can be reached by way of 


Gay stree 
i WM. CORSE & SONS, 
P. 0. Box 248, BALTIMORE, MD. 


THE “McGINNIS” CULTIVATOR 


ON ENTIRELY NEW PRINCIPLES. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR OF 


CULTIVATOR, HARROW AND LIME-SPREADER, 
To DANNER & NEWMAN, 


WOoOoDsTOCEK, VA. 
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Factory Established May lst, 1839. 
) Sa uw RE 


BONE DUST, 


Finely Ground and Free 
From all Adulteration. 














With an established reputation of 37 years for the manufacture 
of a strictly pure and at all times a reliable article of 


CROUND BONE, 


Would inform our customers ard all petséns contemplating /pur- 
chasing for their fa use, that we» are now prepared to fill their 
orders, large or small, at Short notice. 


JOHN BULLOCK & SON, 
61S. Gay Street, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 





FACTORY: Washington Road, Within City Limits. 
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REDUCTION IN PRICE 


—o F— 


J. J. TURNER & COo.’S 
Ammoniaie Bone Super-Phosphate. 











ANALYSIS. 
OTE OCC OTT eee 3.50 
Soluble Phosphate of Lime............eeee-ee> 23.91 
Bone Phosphate of Lime... ........eseeeee-eee 3.15 
TS FA OA Eee UF UCC Um 4.07 


Composed of Animal Bones, dissolved in Sulph. Acid, 
Guano and Potash, forming one of the most concen- 
trated Fertilizers.offered to the farmer. 

In fine dry powder, prepared especially for drilling in 
with the Grain. . 


We Challenge Competition in Price and 
Guarantee. its. Uniform. Quality, and. the 
~~ Cheapest Fertilizer on the Market. 


3. TURNER & CO: 42° Pratt St,, Baltimore. 


PRICE _$40 PER LON. 


NOTICE TO WHEAT GROWERS. 
ZELL? s$ 


CELEBRATED AMMONTATED 


BONE SUPER-PHOSPHATE. 


Price $45 per Ton at Baltimore. 


C2BMLig MHI 
ECONOMYIYZER. 


Price $35-per‘fén at Baltimore. 
UNRIVALLED FOR THE WHEAT CROP. 


e ZELL Lae. sepa ate tae ta 


~ ne | 
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TOBACCO SCREWS § PALES 


TO TOBACCO GROWERS, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
PLANTERS AND OTHERS. 


sas A complete set of New Patterns, warranted to work 
true, of all the different Sizes and Styles, always on hand at 
my Iron Foundry. 


os AMES ein sa ipl ot 




















NOAH ‘WALKER 8 CO. 


Celebrated Clothiers 


OF BALTIMORE, MD. 


Announce the introduction of a plan of ordering 


CLOTHING AND UNDERWEAR BY LETTER, 


to vo they call your special attention. They will send on Sa nad tu their improved and 
accurate RULES FOR SELF-MEASUREMEN a a full 
line of samples from their immense atock’ of 


Cloths , Cassimeres, Coatings, Shirtings, §c., §c. 


A large and well-assorted stock of READY-MADE CLOTHING always on hand, 
together with a full line of FURNISHING GOODS. 


NOAH WALHBRER c&h CO. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in Men’s and Boy’s Clothing and Furnishing Goods, 
either Ready-Made or Made to Order. 


-ly 165 and 167 W. BALTIMORE STREET. Baltimore, M4. 
LS ee. ee eee 


ONTVUE 
OULTRY ARDS 


BROOKLANDWILLE Mo. 


ay. pense! EW Hons OBE ORs. 
Send for Fall Circular with Great‘ Variety of Chicks for sale. 


Orders booked now, Chicks for sale~after September 15. IT COSTS NO MORE 
TO"RABSE G00D Ff N POORTONES, AND GOOD STOCK WILL 
PRODUCE GOOD’ BIRDS"ADDRES& AS ABOVE. 


a 
_ 






‘SNOTDId 


—— 


POULTRY, 
} adoug ‘NMOUS ‘O 'D 
‘SLIGaVY 


CHOICE 
PURE-BRED 
im 
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CHAS. W. HAMILL & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BRITANNIA AND SILVER PLATED WARE, 


Wo. 30 N. Holliday Street, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


a 
Tea Sets, Waiters, Ice Pitchers, Butter Dishes, Cups, Goblets, and Communion Ware. 
d-ly Repairing, Replating and Gilding in the best manner. 





B. T. HYNSON & SONS, 


Paper Hangings and Window Shades, 


WINDOW AWNINGS, MOSQUITO AND FLY NETS, 


WALL PAPERS AND WINDOW SHADES of all grades and styles. Workmen sent to. 
all parts of the country. Just received a choice assortment of different styles. 
VENITIAN BLINDS made and repaired. 


B. T. HYNSON & SONS, 
d-1y No. 54 N. Howard Street, Baltimore, Md. 


PERUVIAN GUANO GUARANTEED. 








This GUAN®@ is the pure raw article, as imported from Perw by the undersigned Govern- 
ment Agents, put up in bags of 200 tbs. each,and WARRANTED free from lumps and 
all impurities. 

A Complete Analysis of the contents is printed on the bag and alse the price 
per ton of 2,000 Ibs. to serve as a guide to purchasers. 
aaNONE GENUINE unless bearing the following TRADE MARK: 


pe No 
& 


with Lead Seals—on which the monogram of the trade mark is stamped—attached to each 
extremity of the twine with which the mouth of the is sewn. 

SOLD BY ALL DEALERS IN PERUVIAN GUANO. 

For further particulars apply for circular to 


HOBSON, HURTADO & CO. 


AGENTS OF THE 
GOVERNMENT OF PERU, 


sop 63 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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FOR SALE. 


BERKSHIRES | 


THE 


Best Strains of Blood. 


a 


OF 





Several imported BOARS and a number of | 
imported SOWS used in the herd—among others | 
would name SMYTHE-TO-WIT, first prize at 
Swindon, England; COMPTON, first at Har- 
ford Co. Show, 1876; the three LADIES PLY- 
MOUTH, first at the Centennial; QUEEN 
OF LINDEN, first at Harford Co. Show, 1875 
and 1876; also, OCTAVIA, LADY LINDEN, 
SARACEN CHIEF, and other prize- winners. 


Pedigrees and further particulars furnished on 


application. 
ALEX. M. FULFORD, |: 
BELAIR, MD. 


When w riting, say ‘hyve seen. 


Z, €, DANIEL, 


QO pperane Breeder of Thoroughbred Stock. 
eedin 

hogs, Bronze Turkeys, Light Brabmas, Mahe Lohan. 
White-faced Black Spanish and Dark Crested Ducks 


1 am 


set boxed and delivered at Depot with feed 
on 
(nathefection guaranteed in every particu'ar. 

Bronze Turkey Eggs beeeccscndéccadeosed $>.50 Setting 7 
ig t hama*} Pf. di. upd de bb 0 508 200 

White Leghorn “ cectecs SO * 18. 
White-faced B'ack Spanish Eggs. epic cece _ +. 15. 
Pin Cré@sted Dock ff ** | gg sh ”. 1 


carefully boxed and delivered at eyette office 
For! urther eee X address 
DANIEL, 
Serkan 8 Store P. O., 
Spottsy)vania Co., Va. a. 


feb 


- PANCTERS? JOURNAL. 


A Ma@AZine devoted to the Feathered World, thestu- 
dent of nature and the interests of home. 

ILLUSTRATED with finely-executed engravings. 
_—— of our engravings in thie number in Pou 

mene gO ie contributors embrace the eminent 

fomgega of th 

The vesngulned aut bor! 
&c. $1.50 per year. 
15 cente. Address 

ap FANCIERS’ JOURNAL, Hartford, Conn. 


SOUTHDOWNS. 


wae Ram “Prince Arthur,” bred by Lord 
ngham, cost in England 60 guineas; also 
on Yearling Rams and forty Ram and Ewe 
Lambs, si by Prince Arthor, and ten Ewes 
sired by imported “Sir Henry” and “Prince 
Arthur.” For saleby SAM. J. SHARPLESS: 
705 Walnut St., Phila. 


on Poultry, Pigeons, Pets, 
- at copy sent prepaid for 





Thoroughbred Poland China a: d Essex | 


| 
] 
7 


| 











EVON CATTLE, SOUTHDOWN, 
LEICESTER anp MERINO SHEEP. 


‘| 


POLAND-CHINA, BERKSHIRE and ESSEX 
HOGS A SPECIALTY. 
All bred from the most noted and fashionable 
strains of Prize-Winning Stock. 

I took first premiums in their classes on Devon 
Cattle, Leicester ard Merino Sheep, Poland- 
China and Essex Hogs, at Virginia State Fair in 
1875 and 1876, besides a large number of Prizes 
t: ken at Piedmont and Lynchburg Fairs. 

Address, F. W. CHILES, 

Tolersville, C. & O. R. R., Va. 


Agricultural Books. 


The following books, all handsomely bound, 
can be had at the American Farmer office, or will 
be sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
Address SAML. SANDS & SON, 
Publishe rs American Farmer, 
128 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore. 
AMERICAN GARDENERS’ ASSISTANT.— 
( Vegetable, Fruit, Flewer and. Vine 
Culture,) by Tuomas Barapa EMAN, Cloth, 
CKUTM, 2. bp dobbs e+e, Seale oboe cece: se- 
DISEASES OF THE HORSE AND 
HOW TOTRBAT THEM,—By Rost. 
CHAWNER, Cloth, extra 
ILLUSTRATED BOOK or DOMESTIC 
POULTRY, with 20 full page Chromo- 
Illustrations from, nature—Hdited | by 
MAnrtrn Dove, Clotli, extra.......... 
THE JERSEY, ,-ALDERNEY. AND 
GUBPRNSEW | COW .INustrated—By 
Writs P.. Hazarp, Cloth, extra 
AMERICAN GENTLEMAN'S STA- 
BLE GUIDE.—lIllustrated—By Rost. 
McCuure, M.D. V. S.Cloth,extra.. 1 
THE HORSE iN THE STABLE AND 
THE, FIELD. —Iihustrated—By J. H. 
WALSH F. R. C.8., (Stonehenge,) Cloth, 
EVERY. HORSE OWNER'’S CYCLO- 
P ZDIA—Illustrated--By J. H. Watsu, 
F, R. C. 8., (Stonehenge,) Cloth, extra, 
black and gold 2 EY Pera ER ose 
Shee of orinkled edges. ............... 
THE K OF TI HE FARM, with 110 
Musratons—By Gero. E. Wankina, JR., 
Cloth, extra. .........+5. 
AMERICAN. FISH CULTURE.—Mus- 
trated—By TuappeEvus Norris, Cloth.. 
ENUYCLOPADIA OF RURAL 
SPORTS, with 200 Illustrations—By J. 
H. Watsn, F. RB. C. S., (Stonehenge,) 
NIN. «6.00 6s 66Gbdn0cepteanet-oens 
AMERICAN ANGLER’S BOOK, with 
80 Engravings, Cloth, extra........... 


2 
wu 


4 50 
5 50 
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PU RE 


FERTILIZERS. 


PURE FINE GROUND BONE, 
s14G SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF LIME, 
PURE DISSOLVED RAW BONE. 


66° Oil Vitriol, German Potash Salts, Pure Chemicals for making Super-Phos- 
phate at the lowest market price. 


R. J. BAKER & CO. 


36 and 88 CHARLES STREET, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


For special terms to Grangers, apply to RUFFIN, SUTPHIN & OO., Richmond, Va.; 
JAS. P. MACHEN, Alexandria, Va.; H. O. DEVRIES, Baltimore, Md. 











A. PP. DICHEY 


FANNING MILL and SEPARATOR. 


‘ Received the Highest Award at the Centennial. 


No. 1 Farm Fan Sieves, 24 inches wide, $30 
No. 2 Farm Fan Sieves, 22 inches wide, $28 
No. 3 Farm Fan Sieves, 30 inches wide, $35 


BEING PROPRIETORS OF THE 


‘*PATAPSCO NURSERIES, 


SITUATED ONE MILE SOUTH OF BALTIMORE, 





WE ARE PREPARED TO SUPPLY 


Fruit & Ornamental Trees, Evergreens, Vines, Shrubbery, 
ROSES AND BEDDING PLANTS, &c. — 


In quantities.to suit. Our stock of 


PEACH, APPLE, PEAR, PLUM and CHERRY TREES, fof Falf aid’ Spring Planting, 
Is latye #7 fine, Cyptacing sit the varieties, both new and old, which have proved themselves 
CROMWELL & CONCDON, ©. 


. », Neo. 64 Light, Street, Baltimore. 
s@-Implement, Seed and Nursery Catalogues sent-free on application. 














BUCKEYE MOWER aud REAPER 


a@-THE SIMPLEST, BEST MADE AND LIGHTEST DRAFT MACHINE ON THE MARKET, 
ONE-FOURTH OF THE MOWERS AND REAPERS MADE IN AMERICA ARE “BUCKEYE.” 
THE ‘“‘BUCKEYE” IS A FRONT-CUT MACHINE. 


SWEBEST ARES THRAMIBN AND CLAN ER 


The most popular Thresher with Threshmen and Farmers. It never fails to do good work, 
Threshman who buys a Sweepstake is sure of getting work for it, when those having Lie 
Threshers cannot. 


ECLIPSE 


Agricultural 
ENGINE. 


Awarded first Premium at Cincinnati | Bx +5 1974; Maryland State Agricultural Society, 1874; Silver 
Medal at Virginia State Agricultural Society, 1 ; North Carolina State Fair, 1875, and others. Thoroughly war- 
ranted in every respect, and especially adapted to wants of Treshmen, Sawing Lumber, Farm Work, &c. 


Circular Saw Mills, Wheel Horse Rake, Nonpareil Corn and Cob Mills, Perry's New 
York Hay Tedder, Mill Stones, Bolting Cloths, Eureka and other Smut Machines, Belting, 
Spindles, Mill Picks, Portable Farm and Grist Mills, Bickford & Huffman Grain and 
Tegettions D Teil, 3 Birdsill Clever be i Hurdle Cotton Gin, &c. 


}Cucumber-Wood Pumps 


eae WITH PATENT CAST-IRON CYLINDER, 


aaa een Warranted not to cut out like the GALVAN- 
FREED EL IZED IRON-LINED CYLENDERS, or scale 
off as will the PORCELAIN-LINED CYL- 
Ah INDERS. — 
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Best, Cheapest, 
and most 
Economical Engine 
in the Market. 





THE Ware» 








Every Pump Provided with Patent 
eniopaenati RASH Anti-Freezing A Attachment. 


a2 PRICE 


, 3 THE BEST ns THE CHEAPEST. 


("Prices and Descriptive Circulars Furnished On Application, and Correspondence 
solicited from all wanting anything in my line, 


JOSHUA THOMAS, 53 Light St., Baltimore. 
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THE SOUTHERN POULTRY-JOURNAL. 


A handsomely illustrated MONTIILY. published at | 
Louieville, Ky 
DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY TO POULTRY. 
G2 Subscription $1 per year. Sampie Cortes 10 Crs. 
a 


TO ADVERTISERS 

It offers unusual advantages. It# acvertieing rates arc 
low, and, being the ONLY PAPER IN THE SOUTH 
devoted exc usively to Poultry, it will be found a 
pee advertising medium, especially to Eastern and 

estern breeders who are desirous of selling their 
stock in the South. Agente wanted at once—Hberal pay. 
G2" Advertisements and correspondence solicited. 

Address all letters to 


Southern Poultry Journal Co. 
P. O. Box 69, LovisvILiE, Ky. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS. 


The subscriber offere for sale a select lot of Berk- 
shires of various ages, bred from stock imported by 
Hon. M. H. Cochran of Canad», T. S..Coeper and Chas. 
B. Moore of Pennsylvania, and other well known 
breeders. 

Animals warranted trne to desertption ard pedigree. 
which will be furnished on application. Orders so 
icited and satisfactiin guaranteed. Prices to suit the 


times. 
re THOS. J. LEA. 
Brighton P. O., Montgomery Co., Md. 








& 
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1877. SEED CATALOGUE and Circulars of | 
Blooded Live Stock FREE. We offer THE BEST 
and MOST KELIABLE Garden. Field and Flower 
Seeds. * sample package Farm Seeds free fortwo 3 
cent stamps, Benson & Burrer, Seed Var. hou-e, 223 
Church Street Philadelptia. ta 


BERKSHIRES 


Sows and Boars of all ages, breatrom imported 
stock, and at very moderate prices, For sale by 
E. J. DURNALL, 
“Strect Road,” Chester Co., Pa. 


IMPOR-ANT TO FARMERS! 


New Discovery! 


Great American Fertilizer. | 


In presenting the claims «of the “Great AmERican.” 
I announce tliat it is the only methou by which abso 
utely all the mineral! and chemica! properties of the best 
manure known, Horse manure are concentrated and ab- 
solutely obtained. which. mixed with pure anadulterated 
raw bone, makes it the cheapest and be-t * Fertilizer” 
both chemical'y con-idered and by prac'ical test, that 
the Farmer or Gardener ca» procure. 

Independent of many certificates of the best results. I 
only atk Farmers aud ‘Truckers to try it side by side 
with any other, profecrin. tht they select the best, and 
by this practical te-t let ite merite stand or fall. It is 
quick, powerfally stimulating aed-rich in every element 
of plant food, 5 et. permanent.in enriching the sv. 

GR Sold by the Manufactirer and Patentee. 


A. G, GRIFFITH, 
At G. S. Griffith & Co.’s Carpet Store, 
89 and 91 W. Baliimore Street. 


Also by State Granger®® Agents, or Gt Faclory, For: 
Avenue, opposite Engine House.” 4 ve 








| 


SAUL’S 
NURSERIES 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The undersigned offers a fine stock of the 
following at low rates: 
PEARS—Souvenir du Congress, Pitmaston 


' Duchess, and other new sorts; a very heavy 


stock of fine trees. 

NEW PEACHES—Alexander, Amsden’s June, 
&c.; also the fine new late varieties. : 

FRUIT TREES of all kinds; an extensive 
stock, viz: Plums, Cherries, Apricots. Apples 
suitable to the South, &. 

Grape Vines, Strawberries, Raspberries, &c. 
Evergreens, new Ornamental Trees, new Shrubs, 
&c. Small sizes suitable _for Nurserymen, as 
well as large stock in great variety. 


DUTCH. BULBS. 


Large importations direct from the leading 
growers in Holland. First-quality Bulbs, Hya- 
cinths, Lilies, Tulips, &c. 

New and rare Greenhouse Plants ; a very rich 
collection well-grown, as_well as fine stock for 
winter blooming. 

NEW ROSES—Duchess of Edinburg, Perle 
des Jardins; and with an immense stock of 
finest varieties grown in pots and open ground. 

New Wistarias, new Clematis, new Pelargo- 
niums, Geraniums, &e. : 

Catalogues mailed to applicants. 


JOHN SAUL, 


s-3t Washington, D. C. 


WINTER OATS. 


The subscribers offer 1000 bashels Virginia 
Winter Oats (raised in the latitude of Richmond) in 
new grain-sacks of two buashels, weighing 70 
pounds, at 82.50 per sack. 

These Oats are as hardy as wheat and are an especial 
acquisition at the South, affording pasturage throughout 
the winter, succeeded by an abundant yield of grain. 
They should be sown carly in autumn, the earlier the 


better. 
DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, 
SEED WAREHOUSE, 
8-2t Nos. 21 & 28 South Sixth St., Philadelphia. 








S56 & S77 sictitanesdanee.tke™ 


BERKSHIRE PIGS FOR SALE. 


7 Pairs.and Trios: not, akin; none hat Choice Pigs 
sold; a few Choice Sows with Pig for sale: all at 
moderate prices. Satipfaction cuarantecd. » Pedigrees 
perfect. Correspondence solicited, 

. J. SHIFLER, 

sop-im .. Hagerstown, Washington Co , Maryland. 
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‘The Nurseryman’s Directory. 
A REFERENCE BOOK 


PENNSYLVANIA "ROUTE. NURSERYMEN, FLORISTS, SEEDSMEN, 


TREE DEALERS, HORTICULTURAL 
PERS IPE IMPLEMENT MAKERS, &c., 


NORTHERN CENTRAL | of the United States. 


Volume IT Ready January 1, 1877. 


PENNSYLVANIA OE a co tl OE 


rices. ‘The book is indispensable for ever 
ON THE Wareeryian in oe mee in the Country. It 
ives the Name, Post ce, and Business of those en- 
West, Northwest and Southwest, } cagea in any of the departments of the Nureery Trade, 
palpnpbetigane: arrapged by States and Post Offices. 

« 











To PITTSBURG, CINCINNATI, per copy, Addrene HW MCOTT & CO, 

LO U I SVI . # E, { N D I A NAPO > I Ss, } Publishers. Galena, Illinois, — 
CHICAGO, 8ST. LOUIS, | VIRGINIA LANDS. 

AND ALL OTHER UPPER JAMES REAL ESTATE AGENCY, 


PROMINENT POINTS. BY, WILLIAM HOLMAN, 
CARTERSVILLE, Va. 


BALTIMORE & POTOMAC | Who offers for sale upwarde of 12,000 acres of land, 


| Ging in one of the most desirable iegions of Eastern 
AND ire! nia. 





Alerandvia & Fredericksburg: Railways!"" Grea ncexom 
FS OER FO ‘HOG RINGER, RINGS AND HOLDER. 


Washing ton, Richmond, 


AND ALL POINTS IN THE 


Atlantic and Galf States. 


THE ONLY 


ALL RAIL LINE 
WITH NO gd 


OMNIBUS TRANSFER AT WASHINGTON. Only Double Ring ever invented. 


| Theonly Ring that will effectually keep HOGS 
NO RT HERN | CENTRAL | from rooting. No sharp points in the nose. 


PHILADELPHIA and ERIE RAILWAYS Ringers, 75c. Rings, 50c. 100. Holders, 75c. 


ON THE NORTH TO 
HARRISBURG. WILLIAMSPORT. ELMIRA. 
WATKINS GLEN, ROCHESTER. ERIE. 
BUFFALO, NIAGARA FALLS 











| 
2 Baggaze called for and checked at Hotels and pri- | 
vate residences through to de tination. 5'eeping and | 
Parlor Car accommodations s« cured. | 
Through tickets suld and information givei. at com- | 
pany’s office. 


N. E. Corner Baltimore até Calvert Streets: | 





BROWN’s 
At Depot N.C. Railway, 'HOG AND PIG RINGER AND RINGS. 


UNION DEPOT. CHARLES STREET RTATION Only Single Ring in the market that closes on 


* }the outside of the nose. No sharp points in the 
| nose to keep it gore. 


CHAMBERS, BERING & QUINLAN, 


Exclusive Manufacturers, Decatur, Ills. 


And PENNSYLVANIA AVENUK STATION. 


FRANK THOMSON, L. P. EARNED. 
General’ Manager Gen’: Parrenver A 
Penna, and N. C A R. 
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ESTABLISH ED 184s. 


FIORN ER’S 


CONCENTRATED 


MARYLAND SUPER - PHOSPHATE, 


Made of the best and most concentrated materials, and possesses in a high degree all the virtues of 
PERUVIAN GUANO and BONE DUST combined. Rich in Ammonia and Soluble and Pre- 
cipitated Phosphoric Acid. ae for Wheat, Oats and other crops. 


PURE SLAUGHTER- -HOUSE 


Bone Dust and Bone Meal, 


‘ ° e 
‘The Standard in America.” 
AMMODIA. 04.00. -eeees eeceeeeds 5 Bone Phosphate of Lime 


TOBACCO SUSTAIN. 
DISSOLVED OR VITRIOLIZED BONE, 


Peruvian Guano, Oil Vitriol and Chemicals, 
FOR MAKING SUPER-PHOSPHATES and FERTILIZERS. 


JOSHUA HORNER, Jr. & CO. 
54 8. GAY STREET, BALTIMORE. 


1877. 
ROSEBANK NURSERIES, 
GOVANSTOWN, BALTIMORE COUNTY, MD. 


ORNAMENTAL, F RUIT T! = RE \ES AND PLANTS. 

We invite the attention of PLANTERS and AMATEUR CULTIVATORS to our selection of the following: 

STANDARD and DWARF PEARS.— 2, 3 and 4 years old, of the most popular sorts; many of them in 
a bearing state. APPLES—Siandard and Dwarf. CGHERRIES—Standard and Dwarf. EACHES, 
PLUMS, CRAB APPLES, MULBERRIES, APRICOTS, GRAPEVINES in great variety, together 
with approved kinds of Small Fruits. 

o AMENTAL TREES and FLOWERING SHRUBS, EVERGREENS,—of which we have 
the most extensive ——— Maryland. ROSES, and al! other popular bedding-out plants known to the trade. 
60,000 OSAGE ORANGE and other Plants suitable for Hedges. 

SPECIAL: by 000 Aquilegia Chrysantha, | Rocky Mountain Long-Spurred 
1,500 Aquilegia Ceerniea, Columbines. 

_ atelogpss forwarded on application. Orders by Mail promptly attended to; all goods delivered in Baki- 

more free of charge 


mar W. D. BRACKENRIDCE. 


R. J. BAKER, Pres’t, (. E. BAKER, Treas. 
W. B. GRAVES, Vice Pres’t. J. G. MILLER, Supt. 


FOR TOBACCO, CORN, “COTTON AND WHEAT. 


(Ww RITE ¥OR CIRCULARS.) 


PIEDMONT GUANO 


And Corn and Oats Fertilizer, 
Prepared by Piedmont Guano and Manufacturing Co. 


Address W.. JUDSON BROWN, Sec’y, 84 South St., a ae 
CHARLES WAITE, See’y, Culpeper C. H., 
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Chesapeake Chemical ‘Works. 


a - Pe a 


SALT C. AKE. () | VITR () “sion SODA. 
ulph. Soda.) 
EKAINIT. CHLORKALIUM 
(Sulph. Potash.) (Muriate Potash. ) 
MANUFACTURERS AND MANIPULATORS OF PHOSPHATES 


ON ORDERS AND FORMULAS FURNISHED BY 
OUR FRIENDS. 


-_>4 > <2 


To those who want to manipulate their own Phosphates, we offer 
a full line of PURE MATERIALS. 


Having completed extensive improvements and additions to our 
Works, giving us increased facilities, we are now prepared to execute 
orders with greater promptness, and deliver goods in much better 
mechanical condition than heretofore. 





ad 


We offer to the Trade the following Coods, all of which are 
absolutely Free from Adulteration : 


DISSOLVED GROUND BONE, 


Containing 3 per cent. of- Ammonia. 


DISSOLVED SOUTH AMERICAN BONE ASH. 
DISSOLVED SOUTH CAROLINA PHOSPHATE. 


SLINGLUFE & CO. 


OFFICE, (55 W. Fayette Street. WORKS, Foot of Leadenhall St. 


BALTIMORE. 









































R. W. L. RASIN & CO. 
Chemical Fertilizer Mannlacturers 


32 SOUTH ST., BALTIMORE, 


Are now preparing the following POPULAR BRANDS OF FER- 
TILIZERS for the WHEAT CROP, containing all the essential 
elements necessary to the growth of that important crop. 


SOLUBLE SEA ISLAND GUANG 


Well-known and of undoubted excellence. 


EMPIRE GUANO, 


A high-grade Fertilizer of known merit. 


-Ammoniated Alkaline Phosphate, 


An article specially prepared for Wheat, and sold on satisfactory | 
terms toGrangers. Endorsed by the Patrons, who have used it forthe | 


past four years. For sale by Grange Agents at RICHMOND, 


_ NORFOLK, PETERSBURG, ALEXANDRIA, LYNCHBURG [MAG 


and BALTIMORE. 


RaW, Steamed and Dissolved Bones, Potash Salts 


IN STORE AND FOR SALE. 


| Wi<@e SPECIAL COMPOUNDS PREPARED ON ORDERS. 


R. W. L. RASIN & CO. 
S. W. Cor. South and Water Sts., 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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